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For the Companion. 
THE BLACKBOARD PORTRAIT. 
By Rufus Sargent. 


It was alittle past noon of a warm August 
day. In the edge of a forest, close to the high- 
way that ran from Cullom to Rockport, sat two 
persons,—a man of fifty years of age, and a boy 
of perhaps fifteen. 

The former had a gentle face, and seemed to 
be somewhat ill and timid. The other was bold 
and restless, if one might judge from his black 
eyes, and his nervous, almost petulant manner. 
Both were poorly clad, and showed by the dust 
that covered their clothing that they must have 
been travelling on foot over dusty roads. 

Between them, upon the grass, lay a bit of 
brown paper, from which they had just taken, 
with scrupulously equal division, their cheap 
and scanty lunch. Behind the boy, and resting 
against a tree, stood a thin, light blackboard, 
three feet square, with straps upon the under 
side, by means of which it was borne upon the 
shoulders. This was the elder traveller’s bur- 
den in all their tramps, and though it was awk- 
ward in shape, he carried it with ease,—at least, 
incalm weather. When the wind blew, his dif- 
ficulties with it were sometimes laughable 
enough. 

This calm-looking man, whose name seemed 
to be Stephen, turned to the boy, who was 
stretched out at full length on the ground, look- 
ing up at the sky, with his head resting upon 
his clasped hands. It was evident that he took 
afatherly interest in his young companion,—i 
sort of pride mingled with anxiety. He was 
giving him advice, and offering some gentle re- 
monstrances,—a kind of attention which plainly 
was not to the youngster’s taste. 

“No, child,’’ said he, ‘you are in far too great 
ahurry. You cannot become really famous for 
drawing portraits on the strength of mere ge- 
nius. You must take pains, and give yourself 
time to grow. You are too impatient. An un- 
fledged artist shonldn’t expect the results of a 
master to follow the dash of his hand. It is un- 
reasonable. You are like a new-hatched chick- 
en that would insist on laying a hen’s egg.” 

The boy expressed a little annoyance, and re- 
plied,— 

“That’s all very well; but who’s going to wait 
for me to finish wp a picture, when all can see, 
just by the outlines, whenever I make a good 
portrait? People are always in a hurry, and 
they langh and say, ‘That’s exactly like him,’ 
and then begin to go away. If you don’t hurry 
and pass your hat around, you don’t get any- 
thing for us. If I waited and bothered over a 
Picture, and took time to put in all the fine 
touches, the people would be gone by the time I 
had finished it, and then how would yon get the 
money ?”” 

“O, but I want you to become a true artist. I 
want to see you draw portraits that will please 
educated ladies and gentlemen as well as these 
crowds in the streets.’ 

“Yes; but how are we going to live if I do 
that?” 

Silence followed, and then the man replied, so- 
berly,— 

“That’s a question easier asked than answered, 
ladmit. But it’s a more weighty question with 
me whether you are to stay as you are, only a 
caricaturist, or whether you make a great paint- 


er. Take a little more pains; put care and con- | own thorghts. They directed their steps tow- | key’s about!” 


Science into your pictures, my boy, and be sure, 


| 





THE BLACKBOARD PORTRAIT. 


rest of the distance. 
They accepted the kindness, with many thanks, | gravitated sooner or later. 
and were soon wheeling along at a rate that| Outside the tents, upon the edges of the walks, 
made them quite forget how weary they were. | and upon all advantageous spots, were erected 
The lady, ina pleasant manner, asked a multi-| booths for various purposes. Booths for lemon- 
tude of questions. What business did they car- | ade; booths wherein curious animals could be 
ry ou with that strange board? Were they fa- seen for a very petty sum; booths where the 
ther and son? How far had they walked that | lightning calculator, the two-headed calf, the 
day? Did they make much money? until she | enormous baby, the man-eating serpent, waited 
had learned almost their entire history and pur- | on show, and a hundred other curiosities, more 
poses, and then she said,— | or less,—all flaring with pictures and handbills, 
“T must tell you what I am going to do to pay | to Inre the fancy and the money of the crowds. 
for my inquisitiveness. You have satisfied my | At one corner of the square, where the people 
curiosity, and now I'll satisfy yours, if you have | secmed most numerous, Stephen and Reuben 
any,’ and she looked at Reuben, who instantly | had posted themselves, and in the midst of a 
pricked up his ears, laughing and delighted throng, the boy w%s ply- 
“Tam going into town to try to find a thief,— | ing his humble trade. 
a robber!” Seated upon an old box, with the lower edge 
“A robber!’’ of his blackboard resting upon his knees, while 








and some valuable silver was stolen. 

sent messengers to all the surrounding towns, | the outline-portrait, one after another, of persons 

and I am going myself to Cullom. It is a wild- | who presented themselves, “for the fun of the 

goose chase, I suppose, yet I must make it, at | thing,’’ before him. 

any rate.” | All the spectators looked on, with wondering 
Stephen and Reuben uttered exclamations of | pleasure, to see the small hand and arm move 

sympathy. Soon they reached the outskirts of | so rapidly over the blank surface of the board, 


begged the lady to permit them to get out. 
two vagabonds such as we are should be seen | ingly natural. 


riding in a nice carriage.” | 


ceived, said,— boy drew a telling likeness of some well-known 

“T hope you’ll catch that rascal, ma’am.” 
you will become a great artist. Your older! enough to be “taken.” 
friend here says you are too impatient. Mind | 








will succeed.” 

| ing adien, and was whirled rapidly away. | cap, or begrudged him the dimes. 
Left again in the dusty road, the two travel- | 

lers gazed after the carriage as long as it could | merriment diverted the eyes of the crowd. 

be seen, and trudged silently on, busy with their “Look there! look there! See what that mon- 





ards a rude sort of tavern in the lower part of | Directly opposite the spot ocenpied by the 


More critical eyes will fall on them one day, and | the town, a place where Stephen had taken ref- | blackboard artist was a small menagerie, mount- 


you'll gain by it.”’ 


juge before. Here, man, boy and blackboard | ed upon a cart. There were half a dozen cages, 


An hour later, a genteel carriage, with a sin- | were soon lost to view in the smoky and noisy | containing foxes, wild-cats, ’coons, and such 


gle lady passenger, overtook these two people as | interior. 
they were walking rapidly on the road, two 


small animals, while, chained upon the outside, 
At noon the next day the streets of Cullum | were two diminutive monkeys. One of these 


miles from Cullom. Their singular, and dusty | were filled with an eager and pleasure-sceking | little black-nosed rascals was doing mischief. 


and tired appearance, and the apparently heavy | throng. It was the first day of the county fair, | 


burden on the back of the man, excited the pity | and hosts of strangers from the surrounding | against them, was the owner of the establish- 


’8 well as the curiosity of the fair rider, and | country had come in to see the sights. Near the 
bidding her driver rein up the horses, she asked | centre of the town appeared several enormous 
the wayfarers where they were going, and if tents, streaming with gay flags; and these, with 


ment, buried in a heavy, half-drunken sleep. 
He was a strong, large man, and his dress was 
as rough as himself. He wore a long beard, 





ee | 


ry 








| 


“Yes. Last night my house was ransacked, the upper edge was firmly supported by his smil- | hand. 
I have | ing associate, he drew, with a bit of white chalk, 


the town. Here the older of the two travellers | forming mysteriously now a hat, now an eye,’ plause ran round the throng. 
now a mouth, and giving to the tangle of marks, | pered again,— 
“Tt will seem strange, ma’am,” said he, “that | at last, a look of life and animation so astonish- | 


| fees, and as most spectators had come to the | 


| shouting after. 
' square in his confusion and fright, and the ruf- 


which covered most of his face, and which hung 
down over his breast. 

The sly monkey was taking this beard off. 

He was very expert in his movements, for ha 
had doubtless seen his master perform the act 
time and again. 

At the moment when the crowd around Reu- 
ben turned their eyes upon him, he had untied a 
string that was hidden amidst the man’s tan- 
gled locks, and had loosened a clasp upon the 
right side of his head,—a clasp which held the 
beard to the hair. 

The man, half roused, here made a motion, and 
uttering a long sigh, turned his face a little more 
to the front. The monkey scampered away, 
and the crowd became silent. But it was a false 
alarm. The victim sank to sleep again, and the 
monkey, with laughable caution, once more de 
seended. 

He crept around to the left side. In a moment 
he had completed his work. Then was exposed 
to view one of the most villanous faces man 
ever wore. The shaggy eyebrows seemed to 
stand out thicker and blacker with the loss of 
the mask, the mouth was monstrously wide, and 


| crossed by an ugly scar that permitted the teeth 


to glisten through the shut lips. The ears pro- 


they would not ride in the seat behind for the | two large halls near by, were the grand attrac-| truded like fishes’ fins; the hair was cropped, 
tion towards which every man, woman and child the nose was broad and hideons, the chin was 


square, like a bull-dog’s, and the throat, scarred 
as if by wounds long since healed, was massive 
and brutal. 

Half leaning, half sprawling in his stupid 
sleep, this gross creature looked like a Satyr, 
and almosi with one thought the crowd 
Reuben whispered, “Draw him!” — , 

In a flash the boy cleared his board of its old 
marks, and began to dash off the salient features 
of the wicked countenance before him. 

“Not so fast, Reuben, not so fast, I beg of 
you!’’ whispered Stephen. “If you ever did a 

There’s 


about 
. 


thing well in your life, do it now. 
money in that picture.” 

Reuben, with heightened color, went on, dash- 
ing in a curve here and aline there, Stephen 
did not venture to say more. Perhaps he saw 
signs of alittle more carefulness in the boy’s 
Reuben was drawing more carefully, 
partly because the subject excited all his artistic 
instinct, and partly because he remembered what 
the lady in the carriage had said to him. 

Busily, eagerly, he worked on, and still the 
brutal-looking showman slept. Completing the 
outline of the face, the boy began to shade it, 
and to touch up the features. Murmurs of ap- 
Stephen whis- 


“Good for you, my boy! You’re doing it cap- 
itally! Don’t forget the scars on his neck, 


Every moment delighted exclamations burst | though.” 
As they stepped from the vehicle, Reuben, with | from the bystanders, and occasionally they would| “O, let me alone! What do I care for~his 
a face full of gratitude for the favor he had re-! break into a shout of laughter as the skilful neck!’ 


“That neek is a part of that face. See how 


| toper or rowdy, who lent himself for the occa-| big it is! You won’t find such another.” 
“Thank you, truly,” replied she; “and I hope| sion, or stood, unconsciously, in sight, long | 


Stephen's eyes fairly flashed with feeling. He 
had never been so earnest before. He was so 


Meanwhile the shrewd Stephen made money. | very serious now that Reuben, in spite of him- 
his advice, and take more pains, and I think you | The exhibition was good enough to deserve the | self, almost obeyed him. 


The spectators looked on, breathless. It was 


And with these words the lady nodded a smil- | fair to spend money, few ignored his outstretched | really a wonderful likeness. All at once Reuben 
| turned pale, seized his board, and leaped to his 
Suddenly a half-suppressed exclamation of | feet. 


“What are you doing there?’ cried out an 
awful voice, accompanied by a thundering oath. 
The man had opened his eyes, and seeing the 
peculiar attitude of the crowd and of the boy, 


| had clapped his hand to his chin, and realized 
| the situation instantly. 


Starting up, he glared 
fora moment about him, and almost involun- 


| tarily pulled np his coat-collar, and twitched his 
| hat over his eyes. 
| he started for Reuben with prodigious strides. 
Seated in front of the cages, and leaning | 


Then, with a furious curse, 


The multitude, in sympathy with the boy, ran 
Reuben fled through the open 


fian was rapidly gaining on him. It seemed that 
there could be but one issue to such a race, in 
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“Stop that man!” 


tent 


THE YOUTH’S 


spite of anything that could be done now to pre- | precious wares. 
vent, 
“Save that boy!’ 
“Dodge into that alley!” “Get behind that | purse very wide in his behalf. 


The lady’s silver was all recov- 
ered, and her interest in Reuben, which her brief 
acquaintance had excited, led her to open her 
She made him 
| her protege, and sought the best advisers for his 


“Police, police!’? were the cries that went up | future advancement. 


in the rear of the runners, and were caught and | 


passed on by the excited people. 


Stephen, too, was made happy by a life-ap- 


It was in vain. , pointment as janitor to a church in Cullom, and 


Exhausted, Reuben turned to confront his | he contentedly sweeps and dusts, and guards the 
frightful pursuer, who was within a few rods of | sacred house, with but one earthly pride in his 
him. At that instant a pair of horses, driven at | heart, the love of the painter-boy beyond the sea. 


a furious pace, plunged between the two, and | 


—_———_*oe——— 


were pulled up, panting, upon their haunches. | 


There was a lady in the carriage. 
ruffian gave one quick, wild look, and turning 
on his heel, rushed out of the rapidly-thickening 
crowd, followed by loud hootings, jeers and 
hisses. 

Reuben beheld in his preserver the lady of yes- 
terday, who had given him the ride on the Rock- 
port road, 

“What is the matter?’ said she, with a look 
of concern. A dozen voices were lifted in ex- 
planation, and by the time she could fairly real- 


rived and stood beside his young friend. 


The baffled | 


For the Companion. ! 
BERTHA. 
A Tale of the Black Forest. 
By M. A. Denison. 


Away off in the Thuringian forest, in the very | 


heart of Germany, lived a wood-cutter with his 


| wife and little child. 


In all the pictures that 
were ever painted, I suppose, was not a fairer 


| child than little Bertha Stanschoff. Her mother 
| had been very poor, and a servant in the great} 
|eastle beyond the woods, where lived Count 
ize what it was all about, Stephen himself ar- | Laussein, and she was more than happy to have 


Her | at last a home of her own. ° 
eye fell upon Reuben’s picture on the board. | To be sure it was a very small, unpretending 


} 


“fs that the portrait that came near costing | little home, only a cabin with two rooms and a} 


you so dear?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Which way did he go?” And scarcely wait- 
ing to be answered, she cried, “Get in behind 
there, both of you. Iam going to the office of 
the police. I had some trace of the robber be- 
fore, and now I have another!”’ and she ordered 
the driver to hurry on with all speed, 

“You got a sad fright, poor boy,’ said she, 
kindly, seeing how pale and spent Reuben was. 

“It was a narrow escape, a’am,” said Stephen. 
“Somehow, I felt when the monkey slipped the 
beard off, that such a face couldn’t have been 
behind there for an honest reason.” 

The carriage stopped, and he was ushered into 
the office of the police chief. The sergeant in 


charge approached the lady and said, “ Mr. Kip | like coral, and teeth as white as milk. 


is here, madame, and is at your service.” 
“But I wish to make a complaint first.” 
“Very well,” and the sergeant returned to his 


desk, at the same time eying the lady’s two} that face in the old castle, though fair children | 


companions with considerable severity. 
At this instant a short, stout, serious-looking 


man in official uniform entered the room, His | very superstitious. There are stories and le- 
sharp eyes took in everything in a marvellously | gends of every place of note, and already little 
| Bertha, at seven years of age, had her head full 
| of them, 


short,space of time. 

Almost immediately he demanded of Reuben, 
in a startled tone,— 

“Where did you make that picture?” 

“In the square, sir.” 

“When?” 

“Not more than fifteen minutes ago.”’ 

“Tell me where you saw him last.” 

Stephen and Reuben together were able to tell 
him the direction in which the rascal had fled. 
Then he cried,— 

“Sergeant, send this blackboard all around the | 
city, and have it shown to all the men on patrol.” 

A moment more, and a trusty officer was off 
to fulfil the important errand, and Mr. Kip, the 
detective who had given the order, also immedi- | 
ately went out. 

The lady, the sergeant, Reuben and Stephen, | 





exchanged glances. “It was really his face, then, | brown eyes shining with wonder. 


was it?” said the lady, excitedly. 


“Yes,”’ said the sergeant, “but Mr. Kip was | seen the fairies!” 


probably the only one who knew it. He de- | 


scribed it to you yesterday, you know. I think | 
the fellow can hardly leave the city now without | 
our help.” And then he turned to his desk and 
became as dumb as a stone, 


In the Designing Academy at Munich there now 
sits a dark-eyed boy of sixteen before a splendid | 
colossal cast of the Laocoon, drawing a copy of | 
it with a fidelity and exactness that win daily | 
praises from even the taciturn master. It is our | 
young friend Reuben, whilom artist of the chalk | 
and blackboard. Upon his head is an embroi- | 
dered velvet cap with a brown tassel, and de- | 
pending from his shoulders is a dark tunie which | 
descends nearly to his knees. 


He is a little graver than he was two years | the men had gold bugles at their waists, and the 
ago, and his work plainly shows cultivation, and | ladies had dresses of the most splendid colors, 
a chastening of the old impatience; but a higher | more splendid than the rainbow we sometimes | 
enthusiasm reveals itself in the glow of his face | see. 


and the fire of his eye. 


It is almost needless to say that the change in 


Reuben’s fortunes is all owing to that remarka-| be fairies, and if they should come here, what 
The ugly-faced robber, | should you wish for most?’ 
whose features that portrait advertised so quick- | Her mother smiled, and, to humor her fancy, 


ble chalk-line sketch. 


ly and so well, could not escape the many eyes 
that were watching for him after the tell-tale 
blackboard had once gone the rounds. He was 
captured, found guilty, and sentenced to the pen- | 





itentiary, Large quantities of property that he | little maid. 


had stolen at various times were recovered! His | 
home, or rather his den, was a very Alladin’s | 





| 


| an ancient dame. 


loft, but the windows looked out upon the piny | 
paths of the grand old forest, on the splendid | 
trunks and waving branches of glorious trees, | 
and there was a lovely space of green sward be- | 
fore the door, where every evening, before the 


COMPANION. 


Then, with a joyful cry, she ran to the door as 
a party of splendid horsemen came sweeping 
down the path towards the cot. 

“Ah, mamma,I told you so! Did you 
see such a sight? and listen to the music.” 

“Here is the child,” said the lady on the first 
white horse, as the men went on further. The 
countess, for it was really the noble lady from 
the castle, reined in her horse, and looked at the 
child with undisguised admiration ; then beck- 
oned to her. Little Bertha went forward. 

“Are you a fairy?” asked the child. 

“And suppose I am, pretty one, what then,” 
asked the countess, much amused. 

“Then perhaps you will give my mamma a 
beautiful red cow; that is what she wishes for, 
and”’— 

“Bertha, Bertha, hush;’’ said the child’s mother 
coming out of the house with very red cheeks; 
for she recognized the ladies of the hunting party. 


ever 


“Is that your child?” asked the countess, no- | 


ticing neither the request nor the rebuke. 

“Yes, your ladyship,”’ was the answer. 

“Was ever anything lovelier outside of heav- 
en?” continued the lady, still gazing at the 


, child. 


“Mamma, may | not have her for my sister ?”’ 
asked the little girl, patting the pony’s white 
mane, 

“What do you say? 


us?” 


Will you give her to 
asked the countess, smiling. “Such a 
jewel as that should have a finer setting.” 

“O my lady !’ cried the mother breathlessly, 


JAN. 18, 1876, 


For the first time in her life, terror took com. 
plete possession of her. Snatching a white coy. 
| erlet from the back of a chair, she wrapped her. 
self in it and fled from the house. The stor 
|had spent its fury, but the wind sobbed, and 
‘howled, and moaned through the forest, and the 
hanging masses of white clouds now and then 
obscured the moon, that seemed to float among 
great snow-drifts. 

On and on fled the girl, calling her father’s 
name. The trunks of mighty trees overthrown 
by the fury of the elements blocked her way, 
but she climbed over them. The old path was 
full of branches and debris, but she stopped not 
for lacerated feet or spent breath. 
was a human habitation. 
go mad. 

Suddenly her flight was brought toa halt. It 
seemed to her as if some voice called her, 
could it be? 

“Father, father!” she shouted louder, and yet 
‘louder, then paused for a moment. Just then 
the moon sailed out in a patch of clear sky, 
What was that at her feet? A mass of hair— 
and further on, shoulders,—the outline of a pros. 
trate body. Yet farther her eye seemed guided 
with a horrid fascination towards something 
that glitteed. It was her father’s axe, and here 
was the poor wood-chopper at her very feet— 
dead. A fearful scream sounded upon the night, 
but no human ear heard it. 
| There was sorrow at the castle that night, as 
well as in the lowly house in the heart of the 


Somewhere 
She must find it or 


Whose 


sun went down, the three sat on a coarse bench, | taking the child’s hand as if afraid it would be | forest. The only daughter of the house, fair as 


the father smoking, the mother knitting and 
telling fairy stories, to which the child listened. 

And Bertha, if there ever was perfect beauty 
on earth, it had certainly been vouchsafed to 
her. Such great liquid, starry eyes! Such rich, 
curling tresses, of that wonderful brown shade 
that is bright gold in the sunshine, and almost 
black in the shade; a pearly, transparent skin, 
that never grew brown in the forest wind; cheeks 
tinted with the faintest, loveliest rose color; lips 


Ah, but she was a picture in that fair old for- 
est that no art-fancier could buy. Within all 
the heavy gilt frames there was nothing like 





graced many of them. 
People who live in the Thuringian forest are 


Many of these she heard at the home 
of the head forester, where she was sometimes 
invited; for the forester had a little girl two 
years older than herself, and although there was 
an immense difference in the importance of the 
two families, yet May was very fond of the 
wood-chopper’s little Bertha, 

At this house she heard about all the old su- 
perstitions from the housekeeper, who was quite 
May had no mother, and her 
father being a morose, unhappy man, and con- 
stantly at work, she was under the care and 
tendance of Dame Elsie. 

One day, when little Bertha had returned from 
a pleasant visit to the forester’s lodge, she ran 
into her humble home, her cheeks ablaze, her 
rich curls in the wildest disorder, her lovely 


’ 


“O, mamma,” she cried, breathlessly, “I have 

“What is it you say, child? The fairies are 
dead and gone long ago; but you certainly have 
run yourself into a fever. Now sit down and 
get rest while I bring you some water.” 

“But, mamma, hark!” cried the child again; 
“that is some of their music! Do you not hear?” 

The mother strained her ears to listen, won- 
dering what had come over the little one. Once 
or twice it did seem as if the air bore sweet 
sounds towards the cottage; but she fancied it 
was only imagination, and turned sain to the 
child, whose excitement did not seer: in the least 
abated. 

“Tell me what you saw?” she asked. 

“They all rode on beautiful white horses, and 





And there was one lady there—O, she was 
very lovely, and a little girl, not so large as 1} 
am, upon a white pony. O, I know they must | 


answered,— 
“I suppose I should wish for a cow. We have 
a shed, but thy father is too poor to buy a cow.” 
“And shall it be red or white?” queried the 


“It is best, they say, to be red.”’ 
“Then it shall be red; and if everT see the 





cave, so richly was it stocked with jewelry and fairies again, TH be suie to tell them.” 


snatched from her—‘“she is all we have.” 

“Will you not hold her up, then, that I may 
kiss her.” 

The mother lifted the child. Quick as thought 
the countess unfastened a valuable gold neck- 
lace from her own neck,-and fastened it round 
Bertha’s, as she kissed her. 

“There, I will be a fairy so far,” she said, 
laughing. 


protection.” 

It all seemed like a dream when the brilliant 
party had vanished, only the sparkling chain 
yet laid upon the dittle Bertha’s fair white neck, 
and early the next morning she wakened her 
mother with cries of delight. 

“O, mamma, there’s a lovely red cow fastened 
to the door!” 

Sure enough, there, tied by a long rope, a 
beautiful red cow grazed upon the lawn before 
the cottage. Never was there a more delighted 
household; never was tasted sweeter milk. Now 
they would have cream and butter, and felt 
themselves almost as rich as the forester. 

The years passed by, and Bertha was a slender 
girl of thirteen. Her beauty was not dimmed 
by her coarse clothes, and the forester had kindly 
allowed her to be the playmate of his daughter, 
also to study with her under a teacher, till at 
last Elizabeth was sent to school, and her father 
took a long vacation and visited his brother, 
who lived in a distant city. 


“If ever the child comes to me, or | 
mine, and shows the chain, she will be sure of | 


= : gh ‘ 
a lily, lay in her winding-sheet. Beside her, on 


her knees, her high-born mother mourned. Her 
| figure could scarcely be seen in the faint light, 
‘neither could that of the servant, who came in 
| with wild gestures, and terror depicted in every 
| line of her face. 


“O, my lady,” she cried, “it is her spirit, and : 


| she would come in!” 
| The countess lifted her wan face. Yes, com- 
ing directly towards her, all in white, the long, 
rich curls floating over her shoulders, the lovely 
eyes bright with the delirium of fear,—what 
spirit was it? Could it be indeed that of her 
child, her only darling? 
“Mother, mother!’? gasped the voice, and so 
added force to the illusion. - 
The servants stood in troubled groups outside. 
They had sent for the chaplain to exorcise the 
ghost. When he came, he found the countess 
bending over the figure, which had fallen faint- 
ing into her arms. He knew the face at once. 
For days and weeks beautiful Bertha raved 
unconsciously of all her sorrow; but when the 
fever was spent, she awoke to a realization of 
comfort such as she had never known Before, 
The lovely pale face of the countess bent above 
her. Her bed-hangings were of fairest and finest 
texture. Her thin white hand seemed meshed 
in folds of exquisite lace. She could not account 
for it, and imagined herself in heaven. Slowly 
came the bitter consciousness of her loss; but 
the countess, kissing her pale forehead, whis- 





The woodcutter went away one morning, leay- 
. . . . . | 
ing his wife quite sick. | 


pered,— 
“You once thought me a fairy. Think me so 


“You need not expect me till late,” he said to still, for Iam going to keep you, to cherish and 
Bertha, “ for I will go into the town after the | love you as my own child.” 


doctor, Your mother is much worse than she 
thinks, and it will not do to let it go.” 

All that day Bertha tended her mother, who | 
grew worse rapidly, and at last fell into a stupor. | 
Bertha did what she could, and waited patiently | 
after cooking her father’s supper. Far into the | 
evening she watched for him, and then into the 
night. Her father did not come. 

“He will be here early in the morning,” she | 
said, coming in from the cold, damp, dark night. 

Her mother was still insensible, and Bertha! 
took her place beside her in anguish of heart. | 
To add to her terror, one of the fearful storms 
came up, which in that part of the country do, 
so much damage. All night she heard the crash 
of falling trees. The little hut shook to its very | 
foundations, and owed its safety only to its shel- | 
tered location. 

The day dawned, but the tempest had in-| 
creased. The sick woman would now take no 
nourishment. All Bertha’s tender words and 
caresses were alike unheeded. What had hap- 
pened to her father she could not even conjec- 
ture, but her brain and heart were oppressed 
with forebodings of evil. 

With terror she noted that the eight-day clock 
had stopped. Her head fell forward on her 
hands. Lying thus in complete prostration of 
body and mind, she fell asleep. 

When she awoke, the awful silence smote up- 
on her senses like a blow. Putting both hands 
to her head, she staggered to her feet. The face 
of her mother, upturned and strange, was white 
as marble. The eyes, though wide open, were 
lustreless. The last great change had come, and 
Bertha was alone with death 


She kept her word, and Bertha became as the 


| apple of her eye. 





For the Companion. 


A NEGRO WEDDING. 

While I was teaching in the negro schools in 
Blanktown, Ga., one of my pupils of the previous 
year, a good-natured and rather sensible girl, found 
a lover to her liking, and engaged to marry him. 

Presently the wedding day was fixed, and Anna 
Maria sent the white teacher a verbal invitation to 
the ceremonies, insisting that my presence on that 
occasion would make her “happier than words could 
express.” 

I certainly did not object to conferring happiness 
when it could be done with so little trouble. And, 
besides, I was anxious to see all I could of the do- 
mestic life of the colored people, and so concluded 
to attend, 

On the afternoon of the appointed day, I started 
on the seven-mile drive to the house of Anna Ma- 
ria’s father, a small farmer who lived on his own bit 
of land among the pines. 

The road gave Miss J.(who was the “whip” of 
our party) very little opportunity to show her skill 
in driving, for the sand was so deep that any gait 
faster than a walk for our one horse would have 
been downright cruelty. Only two desolate-looking 
farm-huts, surrounded by a few pining corustalks 
and garden vegetables, relieved the solitude of the 


| long pine forest. 


But the sun shone brightly. The mocking-birds 
sung all around us, the fragrant trees sent forth 
their sweetest odors, and the flowers bloomed, as if 
to do honor to the name of the royal South. Every- 
where Nature played, “Come, haste to the wedding,” 
as plainly-as she could, and we could not be other- 
wise than merry. 


We arrived about sunset. The house, containing 
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one large room, stood in a goodly garden, full of | 
fruit trees, As is usual in the South, a piazza 
stretched along one side of the house. This was' 
used as a sitting-room two-thirds of the year, and 
was considered quite indispensable. 

Here we were seated, to rest ourselves, and while 
doing so, took a view of the premises. There wasa 
space of perfectly level, hard-beaten sand, across 
which a path led to the “kitchen,” that stood sev- 
eralrodsaway. This building, we afterwards found, 
had two rooms, one of which served for a dining- 
room. Nota blade of grass grew on this level space. 
Only one or two pomegranate trees, with their bril- 
liant scarlet blossoms, broke the monotony of that 
miniature Sahara, 

The bride was nearly dressed when we were invit- | 
ed into the room where she sat, with her sisters and | 
young companions hovering round her in all man- | 
ner of graceful and pretty attitudes. They were | 
putting the finishing touches to her bridal toilet,—a | 
very appropriate and becoming costume of white 
muslin and natural flowers. | 

Just here, Anna Maria, in spite of her usual good | 
sense, developed an unmistakable negro freak. i 
Some one had given her a strip of thick white lace, | 
and she determined to wear this for a “bridal veil.”’ 
She would wear it in her own way, too, and insisted 
that it became her best tied down tightly over her 
face. It just reached her chin, and had all the effect 
of asheet of white paper. 

As she sat, meekly self-conscious, with folded 
hands and bowed head, in the attitude she fancied a 
bride ought to assume, she certainly presented a 
comical picture. 

“Now, Anna Maria,” expostulated one of her 
bridesmaids, ‘‘dat’s not de way, you may depend. I 
neber seed a lady wear it so,” and the maid swept 
back, with all the grace of a born princess, to take 
amore effective view. 

“It's my way,” retorted Anna Maria. “And on 
my weddin’ night I’se a gwine to hey my own way, 
you may ’pend upon dat. I know what I want, any- 
how.” 

An appeal was made to the teachers, but each one 
declined expressing an opinion. We wished to leave 
the bride in perfect freedoia. 

Accordingly the veil was fastened on as she de- 
sired; but it excited so much disapproval and noisy 
tittering, that the bride’s mother, coming in at the 
moment, stopped solemnly to observe it. 

“Anna Maria,” said she, sternly, “tuke dat ar rag 
off your black face.” 


The bride answered pettishly, objecting to the | 


command, 

“Take it off, say!’ insisted her mother. “You 
can’t make yerself look like a white lady if yer try. 
An’ jest you mind me; ef I see any mo’ of dese yere 
whims and capers, I'l] take de strap an’ bring you to 
yer senses wid de wust whippin’ you ever did git, ef 
‘tis your weddin’ night!” 

Thus persuaded, Anna Maria sullenly pushed the 
veil up over her forehead until the irate matron had 
gone out, when she drew it down again, amid the 
suppressed giggles of her youthful friends. 

Presently it grew quite dark, and the bride being 
ready, the door looking upon the sand plat in the 
rear was thrown wide open. The bridegroom and 
his friends trooped in, “and paired off with their 
dusky mates, and followed by ourselves, filed on 
again, in imposing procession, into the yard. 

There a weird scene presented itself to our won- 
dering eyes. Three or four iron frames, about 
breast high, stood at the sides of the yard, each 
bearing on its top 2 large circular plate of iron, on 
which blazed a pyramid of fire, made of the resin- 
ous pine wood, A group of boys pranced around, 
each one constantly feeding the flame with pitch- 
pine chips, and poking it into still fiercer brightness. 
The guests were all assembled, standing about in 
groups, or sitting upon the rude benches placed here 
and there. 

The air was perfectly still, and each monument of 
fire towered redly up, casting a lurid glare upon the 
forest around, and showing the nearer fruit trees, 
and the dusky forms of the negroes in strange re- 
lief. 

All the guests (and there were 2 considerable num- 
ber), men women and children, stood and watched 
the bridal party as it slowly passed down to the cen- 
tre of the yard. 

All of this party were gayly, some fantastically, 
dressed, But the utmost extravagance of costume 
would have been quite in keeping with the scene. 
We even forgot to smile over Anna Maria's white 
mask (which her mother now was evidently too 
much excited to notice), we were so occupied in tak- 
ing in the more striking details of the novel spec- 
tacle. 

The plighted pair stopped before the minister,—a 
genuine African,—who stood in the path to receive 
them. The ceremony at once began. The entire 
self-possession of the persons taking part in it, the 
perfect gravity of the spectators, and the peculiar 
surroundings, made it impossible for us to smile at 
many things which would have been funny at any 
other time. 

Anything extraordinary then seemed simply a 
matter of course. 
great amusement, the fact that the minister, after 
about half marrying the waiting couple, broke off 
and began a prayer that lasted nearly half an hour, 
after which he pronounced the couple man and wife. 
No one conld say that the ceremony had not been 
done deliberately. At the close, all the negroes 
Pressed up to shake hands and congratulate the wed- 
ded pair. 


I did reeall afterwards, with | 


quite characteristic of our colored friends on such 
occasions, everywhere. We had come to understand 
this “acting”’ pretty well, and instinctively looked 
round to find the white person whom one or more 
of them was trying to pattern after. 

The middle-aged and old people at this gathering, 
especially the country people, looked on with much 
scorn and contempt at this “puttin’ on of citified 
airs.” 

“Dey’s niggers, and dey aint nuffin else, an’ dar 


| aint no use tryin’, I heard one old worhan mutter, 
| as she watched the bowing and posing, the fiutter- 


ing of perfumed handkerchiefs, and sundry other 
attempts of the young negroes to imitate their white 
neighbors. 

“Look at dat ere gal, wid her face all muffled up; 
tinks she’s most as pooty asa white lady. I ’clare, 
ef ‘taint nuff to make a dog howl.” 

After this performance was over, the guests ranged 
themselves about the yard, and were served witha 
wedding feast. 

The mother of the bride was an excellent cook, 
and had done justice to her chickens, and hoe-cake, 
and white biscuit, and sponge cake and coffee. As 
a mark of respect to the “white teachers,” we were 
placed near the bridal party, and served first. 

Without doubt, judging from the various fashions 
noticeable in the crockery ware, every colored fam- 
ily in the vicivity had been called upon to lend a! 
supply. | 
After the feast, came a fiddle and dancing. The | 
beaten sand of the yard made a very good floor, if 
we might judge by the way in which the young peo- 
ple tripped about upon it. If we had been young 
and gay, it is possible we might have been invited 
to jointhe dance. But being gray-haired and grave, 
we were shown to the seat of honor on the back pi- 
azza, where, amused and curious, we could gaze 
down upon the moving crowd, 

Presently the elderly people began to disperse, 
and soon only the dancers, and the boys prancing 
around the fires, were left upon the ground. The 
zeal of both these parties seemed to increase with 
the deepening night, and having looked our fill, we 
retired into the house, where preparations had been 
made for us to sleep. 

We were somewhat alarmed at the grandeur of 
the immense bedstead, with four posts, tester and 
curtains, and cotton lace on the pillow-cases, but 
concluded not to inform our hostess that we were 
not used to such luxuries. The dancing was kept up 
till the gray dawn of the morning, when the bride 
and groom went grandly away, in an old chaise, into 
still deeper depths of the forest, and soon after early 
daylight we started back to town. 

ELIZABETH WRIGHT. 


| 


ee 
PERSEVERE. 


Should the way seem rough and dreary, 
And the day in darkness dressed ; 
Should the heart be sad and weary, 
And the spirit long for rest,— 
Every pathway has its ending: 
When ‘tis darkest, licht is near. 
Much is given, much depending: 
Grandly, bravely, persevere. 


+o -—_— 


For the Companion, 


AN INCIDENT OF FRONTIER LIFE. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 

“He is a thief, and we must make an example of 
him!” cried a loud, angry voice from the midst of a 
dense crowd of excited men. 

Instantly from all directions arose the cry, “Hang 
him! Hang him!’ The excited mass swayed and 
surged about the tall, lithe form of a young man, or 
rather boy, who, with pale, anxious features, com- 
pressed lips and flashing eyes, was intently watching 
the men about him, from the back of a finely-blooded 
Kentucky horse. 

As I drew near, I saw that the passions of the 
crowd were roused toa furious pitch. A man whose 
name was John James, a new-comer in the town, 
but a well-to-do farmer, was violently urging his 
neighbors to the commission of an act that in their 
more sober moments they would have shrunk from. 

Forcing my way through the crowd, I seized the 
advantage of 2 moment’s lull in the confusion, to 
say in a loud voice, “Mr. James, who is this young 
man? What crime has he committed that makes 
you so eager to hang him without judge or jury?” 

A dozen persons instantly brandished their pistols 
in the air, yelling at the top of their voices, “Hang 
him! Hang him!” I did not notice this, but re- 
peated the question. 

James sullenly answered, “He’s a horse thief, and 
we mean to hang him.” 

“How do you know he’s a horse thief? He’s but 
a boy, and you surely wouldn’t hang a boy until 
| crime has been proved against him.” 

“We know he’s guilty, and mean to hang him,” 
was the reply. 

“How do you know he’s guilty?” demanded I. 

Some one in the crowd remarked, “We ought to 
have the proof.” And upon this, a number of men 
shouted, “Yes, we'll have the proof! Let’s have the 
proof!” 

The young man gave me a look of gratitude as I 
slowly made my way towards him. Seeing my de- 
| sire to speak with him, the crowd parted, and I stood 
by the lad’s side. 

He met me with the declaration, “I am not guilty, 
indeed I am not! You'll believe me, sir, won’t 
you?” 

A glance at his honest face convinced me that he 
spoke the truth, and I replied, “I shall certainly be- 





There was a good deal of self-consciousness among 
the young people,~an attempt at dramatic effect 


lieve you innocent until you are proved guilty.” 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


profession. 


than they would have been under other circum- 
stances, | 


| the lawless gangs who at that time infested the bor- | 


| away by them. Knowing that it would be useless to 





ll 





tion, advising them to have the young man properly 
guarded until such time as specific charges could be 
brought against him and proved, pledging myself to 
stand by the people, and if the prisoner should be 
adjudged guilty, to see justice impartially adminis- 
tered. 

It was very evident that there were two parties in 
the crowd, for the men began to dispute with one 
another, some crying, “Hang him now! He’s 
guilty!” while others insisted that he should be first 
tried. | 

Throngh judicious management, the crowd finally 

, became quiet, and the young man was delivered over 
toa guard until a court could be organized to try 
him. 

The incident above narrated occurred in a small 


settlement upon the Missouri frontier, during the 
troublous Kansas and Nebraska times, a few years 
since. 


I was a young attorney, and had recently 
moved into the town to engage in the practice of my 
The people knew me, and were there- | 
fore more disposed, perhaps, to listen to my words 


Our settlement had recently been visited by one of 


attempt to reason with the crowd in their present | 
temper, and seeing that a majority of them were for 

an immediate trial, I advocated that course, and as- 

sisted in organizing the court, and aided in the sclee- 

tion of the jury. 

As soon as possible, I obtained an interview with 

the young man. To my surprise, he refused to tell 

me his name or his place of residence. 

“T was on my way to Fort Scott, in Kansas, on 

business,” he said. “I left St. Charles, Mo., five 

days ago. The horse I had with me belonged to my 

father, who has owned him from acolt. Ihave ex- | 
perienced no trouble or delay since I left St. Charles | 
until this morning, when I was detained by Mr. 

James, who said he recognized the horse as one 

that belonged to a friend of his in Warsaw.” 

The boy’s story, more from the manner in which 
it was told than from its substance, impressed me as 
the truth, and although he persistently refused to 
give me his name or business, I determined to aid 
him by all the means in my power. 

I asked for papers or documents to prove his state- 
ments, but he informed me he had none, and would 
rather suffer any penalty than disclose his business 
or tell the names of his friends. ; 

Knowing that if he maintained his purpose, I could 
not prove his innocence of the crime charged against 
him, I slowly and somewhat sadly went with the 
crowd towards the building in which the court was 
to be held. On my way I met John James, the boy’s 
only aceuser. He demanded in a loud voice my rea- 
sons for interfering with the immediate punishment 
of the thief, asserting with an oath that the lad had 
stolen his friend’s horse, and should be hung, for he 
was undoubtedly a member of the gang who had re- 
cently committed so many depredations throughout 
the country; and for his part, he was determined that 
every thief caught should swing for it. 

In vain did I reason with him, in vain urge that it 
was impossible that a lad of his years could belong 
to the gang of horse thieves. His only reply was, 
“He’s a thief, and shall hang for it!” 

The crowd had by this time so completely filled 
the rude log cabin in which the trial was to take 
place, that it ‘was with difficulty I made my way to 
the side of the prisoner, who had been already taken 
there. 

The scene was one I shall never forget. 

The large, unfinished room, dimly lighted by one 
small window, was filled with a dense crowd of 
rough, bearded men, heavily armed with rifles and 
pistols. The faces of many of them were distorted 
by passion and malignity. Some looked almost hid- 
eous in the semi-darkness of the place. The prison- 
er was pale with fear and anxiety, and seemed to 
read his fate in the sullen and morose looks that 
glowered so fiercely upon him. 

Upon my left sat the judge. He was an old man. 
However much he might desire to see justice done, 
Iwas sure he would be influenced by the popular 
clamor that had been raised against the prisoner. 

John James placed himself at the side of the 
judge. His glittering black eyes flashed over the 
crowd, and the next instant scanned the faces of the 
jury. 

After order was obtained, and the charge had been 
made, the court briefly requested the jury to hear 
and carefully determine upon the evidence that 
might be offered. In behalf of the prisoner, I asked 
for sufficient delay to enable me to procure witness- 
es. The court at once decided that the trial must go 
on, and John James took the stand as the witness 
for the prosecution. 

His evidence was brief but decisive. ‘He saw the 
young man riding a horse which he instantly recog- 
nized as belonging to his friend Allen, of Warsaw. 
To all inquiries relative to his possession of the ani- 
mal, the prisoner had given only evasive and unsat- 
isfactory answers, but he—James—knew the horse 
well, and could swear to him among a thousand.” 

The cross-examination failed to elicit any new 
facts, and as soon as it was finished, I placed the 
young man upon thestand. He briefly told the facts 
already known to my readers. It was done in such 
a frank, manly manner that it seemed to make a fa- 
vorable impression upon the crowd. Foratime I 
almost hoped that the simple truth, so earnestly 

told, might induce the jury to extend to him some 


|} nounced the sentence. 


lad’s cross-examination succeeded in bringing out so 
prominently the weak and defenceless points in the 
boy’s story, that I soon felt that his acquittal was 
impossible. 

I was so strongly convinced of the prisoner’s inno- 
cence, however, that I urged it upon the jury witha 
force and power that I had never before been able 
to attain. Had my own life been dependent upon 
my efforts, I conld not have labored more earnestly. 
But the case had been prejudged, and a verdict of 


| guilty was rendered. 


I eventually succeeded, however, in inducing the 
judge to delay passing sentence upon the unfortu- 
nate boy until the following morning. He was con- 
fined under guard during the night. 

As the crowd gradually dispersed, and the boy be- 
gan to realize his terrible situation, he begged me 
to remain with him during the night, and by my 
presence, if nothing more, cheer and comfort him 
that he might on the morrow die like a man. 

Poor boy! How I pitied him! So brave, and yet 
so young! I urged him repeatedly to tell me his 
story; but he only shook his head and replied, “I 
cannot.” 

With the morning light came the same crowd, with 
their unkempt locks, unshaven faces, and wicked 


der. A number of valuable horses had been carried | looks, peering in at the window, or through the 
| chinks in the walls; now endeavoring to force an 


entrance through the door, or again talking in loud, 
angry tones, or indulging in sneering, brutal laugh- 
ter. 

The judge had fixed the hour of nine as the time 
when he should pronounce sentence against the 
prisoner. How the moments had flown! It seemed 
hardly an hour since the sun had risen. The door 
opened, and the judge entered, followed by the 
crowd, 

The stillness of death reigned as the judge pro- 
One short hour more the 
young man had to live. An aged minister came for- 
ward and offered his sympathy and professional ser- 
vices to the young man. They were gratefully ac- 
cepted, and the two were left alone together. 

Can nothing be done to avert the dreadful doom? 
Must this bright boy, so full of life and promise, be 
sacrificed to gratify the cruelty of a merciless mob? 

I sought James, and urged that he might be mis- 
taken in his identity of the animal. I endeavored 
to arouse the better feelings of his nature, and 
begged that he would advocate a short delay, that 
we might procure evidence. But it was ‘in vain 
Nothing but the life of the prisoner would satisfy 
him. 

And so the poor boy was brought forth into the 
bright sunlight. By his side walked the aged cler- 
gyman. The prisoner was lifted upon the barrel 
that was to serve asa scaffold. The rope was_adjust- 
ed about his neck, and James stood with his axe on 
his arm, ready to knock the barrel from beneath his 
victim. The aged minister stepped forth, and, with 
uplifted hands, began a prayer. 

I stood listening, my eyes mechanically wandering 
over the hard, stern faces of the crowd. Happening 
to look at James, I saw his face suddenly change, 
and a look of terror steal over it. Like a flash I fol- 
lowed the direction of his eyes, and saw a man ap- 
proaching, mounted upon a horse, the counterpart in 
every particular of the one ridden by the prisoner at 
the time of his arrest. 

The next instant Allen himself, mounted upon his 
own horse, rode in among us, inquiring for John 
James. The boy, in a fainting condition, was borne 
to a neighboring house amid the cheers and huzzahs 
of the very men who had so recently clamored for 
his life. 

IT afterwards learned the young man’s story. He 
had been sent by his father—a sympathizer in se- 
cret with the Free State movement—to convey im- 
portant information to Gen. Lane, then at Fort 
Scott. Rather than to compromise his father, or 
betray him into the hands of his enemies, he had 
determined to keep secret the object of his journey. 

The sequel of this incident will be manifest when 
I say that a few months later John James was ar- 
rested for horse stealing, and with his friend Allen, 
was shown to be a member of the gang which had 
so long proved a terror to the Missouri Frontier. 

He escaped, however, but was shortly afterwards 
recaptured and executed; first confessing that the 
charges were preferred against young Blanerhasset 
for the purpose of diverting attention from his own 
acts. 


eel 
SWEDISH APPETITES. 


The appetite seems to depend upon the elimate in 
which one lives. The colder it is the more one eats. 
The chief use of food is to furnish fuel for the com- 
bustion which goes on in the body, in order to main- 
tain the bodily heat. 

When this heat is kept up by the outer air, it is 
not necessary to eat so much. Eating is thus, as an 
Englishman might say, really heating. The people 
who live in the African deserts can subsist on a few 
dates; in Sweden, where the climate is cold, and 
the nights long, the appetite makes great demands. 

A Swedish dinner is a curious experience. Be- 
fore sitting down to the table each guest goes to the 
sideboard, where he finds bread, butter, cheese, 
smoked meats, anchovies, salted fish, caviare, and 
liquors of all kinds. 

The natives devour these in sufficient quantities to 

satisfy a southern appetite a hundred times over; 
| but to them they are merely a whet, a preparation 
for more important functions, like an overture to an 
opera, 

When every one is seated, the soup is brought in; 








Moving towards the crowd, I counselled moderae 





eunning malignity I had hardly expected, npon the 


degree of mercy. But James, with a shrewdness and | 


and _ not seldom we have found that name bestowed 
i mpon a dish of cream, sugar and green gooseberries, 
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My readers will laugh, but I can assure them it, 
is excellent, though rather indigestible. After | 
the soup comes the fish,—two or three kinds. 
Every one knows that all Scandinavia is a sort 
of natural fish-pond, Meat appears to be much 
less common than fish; it comes on the table, as 
it were, furtively,—once only, in only one form, 
during dinner, between three or four dishes of 
vegetables. The repast concludes with a dessert 
which is worthy of the prologue I have de- 
scribed. 

The townspeople eat four or five meals a day, 
which are distinguished rather by quantity than 
variety. The winter season is a succession of 
festivities, so that strangers sometimes find the 
severity of the climate less trying than the hos- 
pitality of their entertainers. 


+o -- 


WATER-SPOUTS. 

The writer was riding in a howdah on the 
back of a tall elephant in Central India, when he 
observed on the road before him alittle puff of 
dust, which crossed in a diagonal direction. 

At first I supposed it must be the track of a 
large snake, but on approaching nearer I saw 
that it was a minute whirlwind, which raised 
the dust in little twirls or eddies. I afterwards 
noticed a number of such appearances, and my 
readers have doubtless scen the same, though 
not from such an elephantine elevation. 

On my return from this trip to the Mofussil 
(country) to Calcutta, 1 found the city covered 
with the debris of trees and houses, and the riv- 
er Hoogly strewn with the wrecks of ships. 
Large steamers had been driven ashore, and lay, 
high and dry, far from the bank of the river, 
The steam ferry boat was gone, and the scene 
generally was one of desolation. A terrible cy- 
clone had just visited the region, and in a few 
hours had wrought this vast devastation. 

Now the cyclone and the little dust-whirl were 
just the same in kind, only different in extent. 
Cyclones, typhoons, hurricanes, whirlwinds, are 
all circular movements of the air round a cen- 
tral area, which is in a state of comparative 
calm. More than this, all storms are circular, 
differing in intensity according to the size of the 
circle. The smaller the circle the greater the 
storm. 

Water-spouts and sand-spouts are also produced 
in the same way, a small but intense whirlwind 
acting at the same time on the clouds and the sea, 
The popular belief regarding water-spouts is that 
the clouds suck up the water, and bold immense 
quantities of it aloft until the masses of water 
burst and seatter their contents, overwhelming 
any unfortunate vessel which may happen to be 
near. | 

A writer named Jansen thus describes the wa- 
ter-spout: “There are continual thunder-storms. 
The clouds are more thirsty than ever. They 


resort to extraordinary means to refresh them- 
selves in tunnel form when time and opportuni- 
ty fail to supply themselves with water in the 
They descend near the surface of 
the sea, and lap up the water directly with their 
black mouths.”’ 


usual way. 





SAND-SPOUTS, 


Now there is no scientific foundation for such 
an idea, How could a tube of vapor suck up 
and sustain a column of water eighteen or 
twenty thousand feet high, when a pump will 
only raise water to the height of thirty-two feet? 
and the clouds cannot hold a single drop of rain. 
Again, if the water of the sea is sucked up, then 
the water which is discharged from water-spouts 
ought to be salt; but this it never is. 

Further, a similar phenomenon sometimes oc- 
curs on land. In Ohio, especially, a great whirl- 
wind, some years ago, uprooted vast numbers of 
trees. According to the common theory, these 
trees ought to have been sucked up by the 
clouds, and after some detention in the vapory 
regions, have been showered down together. 
But nothing of the kind happened. 


imagined that they saw the water rising in the 
spout; but all they really saw was a little wisp 
of white mist, which floated gradually upwards 

in the central area of the whirlwind, } 





WATER-SPOUTS. 
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The facts of the matter are these. Two pow- 
erful horizontal currents, blowing aloft at dif- 
ferent rates of speed, cause a rotatory motion in 
the atmosphere. The upper air is carried down- 


condenses the moisture of the lower strata, and 
thus renders the spout visible by casing its ex- 
terior in asheath of mist. The same whirlwind, 
extending to the surface of the sea, twirls it up 
for atime into the shape of a flat cone, and as in 
other storms, the wind is generally followed by 
rain. 
——— 
DIPLOMACY. 

Diplomacy is the art of conducting business 
between governments. It is a very interesting, 
though little understood, department of political 
science. It was once the study of ambassadors 
to pry into State secrets, and to ferret out the 
weak points in the countries to which they were 
sent; but diplomacy in these days has a more 
dignified task. 

All nations, large and small, weak and strong, 
are considered, in their dealings with each oth- 
er, equal in dignity and independence. No sov- 
ereign has a right to demand anything from an- 
other sovereign with whom he is on friendly 
terms, unless he has acquired this right by a 
treaty already made. If any cause of difference 
arises, therefore, between two sovereigns, it must 
be settled, if not by war, by negotiation so con- 
ducted as that neither party may offend the 
other. 

Diplomacy has other tasks. Among these, are 
the work of making treaties of commerce, of ex- 
tradition, or delivery of criminals who have es- 
caped from either country into the other, or of 
alliance; and the conduct of the ordinary busi- 
ness between nations, according to rules previ- 
ously agreed upon. We propose now only to no- 
tice the kind of negotiations that take place 
when one country has a cause of complaint 
against another. 

Suppose that a British subject, travelling in 
Peru, has been ill-treated in some way, and be- 
lieves that it was because he was an English- | 
man. He goes to the nearest British consul, 
makes his complaint, and states the facts. The 
consul sends the statement to the British Minis- | 
ter in Peru, who lays the case before the govern- 
ment of the country, and also reports it to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs at London. | 
If the statement is confirmed, and if Peru is on | 
friendly terms with Great Britain, the Foreign 
Secretary of Peru writes to the British Minister, 
that the President of Peru deeply regrets the 
event, and that prompt measures shall be taken 
to punish those who have been guilty of the out- | 
rage. 

But it may be that the complaining English- | 
man did not know, or did not choose to tell, the 
whole truth. Then the correspondence would 
take a different turn. 

Suppose, for example, that he has made him- | 
self obnoxious by insolence; that he has threat- | 
ened the bystanders when tipsy; that he has | 
been to blame in the affair. Then the Foreign | 
Secretary wourld reply to the note of the British | 
Minister in a courteous tone, but without mak- | 
ing any apology. He would describe the cir: | 
cumstances suppressed by the complaining Brit- 
ish subject, and politely hint that the case 
searcely called for any further explanation on his 
part. There, probably, the correspondence would | 
ceuse, 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


But suppose that the man has not only been | 
mobbed, but arrested, and that he sends his 
complaint to the consul from prison. Suppose 
that the charge against him, on the part of Pe- 
ru, is that he tried to organize a rebellion. The 





People who have witnessed water-spouts have 


fully written, and the facts and arguments would ! 


correspondence would then be much more care- 


| 
| 


| 
wards by this spiral revolution, and being cold, | 
} 
| 
i 
| 
| 
! 
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be many times gone over. But however earnest | Colfax on Gen. Schenck, the fitness of the g 
the controversy might become, the diplomatists | pointment was recognized. Gen. Schenck haq 
on either side would never depart from the tone the skill and the tenacity necessary to qualify 
of scrupulous politeness to each other. | him to lead; and although he had not the power 
The diplomatic way of dealing with a difficult | of Mr. Stevens, he rarely lost control. Durine 
matter is also different from that in which a the last six years Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, 
simple matter is treated. Ina simple affiir, the | has been leader, and he, too, has usually carried 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary settle the| his points. With less capacity for hard fighting 
question, and the Government which the minis-| than either of his predecessors, his long experi. 
ter represents only sends a note approving his | ence, his tact, and the high respect he inspired, 
course. When there has been a real outrage, or | gave him scarcely less success in moulding the 
insult, for which redress is refused, the Minister | action of the House. 
writes to his superior,—in this case the British Mr. Kerr, the new Speaker, has appointed to the 
Foreign Secretary,—and waits for his instruc- chairmanship of Ways and Means, Mr. Morrison, 
tions. | of Illinois. It remains to be seen whether the 
The Secretary sends a long dispatch to the | election is a good one or not. There are seyera] 
members who are generally regarded as better 


Minister, who seeks an interview with the Pe- 
ruvian Foreign Secretary, and reads the dispatch | suited to the position, but for various reasons 
to him, and gives him a copy of it. Then the| they could not bechosen. Mr. Morrison has not 
Peruvian Secretary writes a reply, which the| had great experience, and he has never been a 
British Minister sends home, after which he re-| talking member. If he should fail to command 
ceives further instructions, and so the negotia-| support, the result will be that the House will 
tion proceeds. The difference is this; that in a| have no real leader, each of half-a-dozen men 
serious case the Foreign Secretaries on either) usurping the control in turn. 
side conduct the business. The Minister is then] The leadership of the minority, or Opposition, 
only the medium through which the dispatches | 1s conferred by no official position, but is purely 
are delivered, except that sometimes he is trust-| the result of fitness tolead. In the last Congress 
ed to urge the arguments which his Secretary | Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, occupied the posi- 
instructs him to present. tion. In this House Mr. Blaine, of Maine, is the 
A trained diplomatist knows by reading a dis-| Republican leader without a rival. He is the 
patch whether the Government from which it| most skilful tactician in Congress, and is, be- 
comes means war. If it is long, full of argu- | sides, an able debater and a prudent politician, 
ment, and at the same time not only polite but | o 
cordial, it is evident that there is no hostility BE NATURAL. 
behind. By-and-by the notes become rather m ; 
shorter as to length, slightly stiffer in politeness, | each = NS Serves Sty 
s | near to the one designated as B flat, and the latter is 
and less argumentative. 


And finally, if it is be- often sung for the former by uncultivated singers, 











coming more certain that the quarrel cannot be | y¢ js yery much the same with respect to manners, 


ended without a fight, the notes are brief, some-| 1¢ people fail to be natural, it generally happens that 

what peremptory, and written in a tone of for-| they come to be flat. Any affectation is disagree- 

mal courtesy, that is as sincere as the bow two | able. 

duellists exchange when they are about to shoot | People are apt to think that in order to be polite it 

at each other. At the very last, one or other of | 18 Necessary to adopt a certain style of SER PSETH WAS 

the parties announces that it is useless to dis- | operon ne oe til, sed “= giro 
fs ing pronunciation. Lor esterfield was a grea 
cuss the matter further, and a declaration of war ame on manners in his day, and s0 wth 
follows. a ews sons made his rules their standard that they all act- 
; ed and spoke pretty much alike. Variety, which is 
LENT JEWELS. | the spice of life, was to be found only in the lower 
The young, the lovely, pass away, | walks of society, where Lord Chesterfield was un- 

od soon decay, known. 

Its blasted trees remain. ‘ Asimilar result is accomplished in some of our 
| large schools, especially those for girls. The pupils 
| are all cut out, so to speak, after a certain pattern, 

| and are prevented, if possible, from developing any 

manner or style peculiar to themselves. 

Dr. Johnson was the opposite of Lord Chesterfield, 
and was often rough and boorish. All he did, how- 
ever, was the expression of his own individuality. 
There was not the slightest affectation either in his 
words or his manner. 

One of the most objectionable forms of affectation 
is that of devoutness. A remarkable case of this 
kind was afforded by Lord Westbury, at one time 
| Lord Chancellor of England. He was in the habit 






Full oft we see the brightest thing 
That lifts its head on high, 

Smile in the light, then drop its wing, 
And fade away and die. 


And kindly is the lesson given: 
‘Then dry the falling tear;— 
They came to raise our hearts to heaven, 
They go to call us there. 
COLTon. 


ee 
THE LEADERSHIP OF THE HOUSE. 


A few weeks ago, in speaking of the new Con- 
gress, we referred to the matter of the leadership | 
of the House of Representatives. It would be 


very difficult to give a precise definition of the | 
power of a leader of the House. In point of fact | 
he has only one vote, and all the members are | 
his equals. The rules give him no authority what- | 
ever. By general consent, however, the Chairman | 
of the Committee of Ways and Means assumes 


of speaking of himself as an “eminent Christian,” 
yet he delighted in wounding everybody by his bitter, 
satiric speeches, and cool insolence. Once, when 
about to plead before the lords, who are the judges 
of the highest court in England, he kept them wait- 
ing, when they were ready to hear him, by apparently 


| the double advantage of talents and of rank. 
| a very bad appointment were to be made, the fect naturalness. 


engaging in his private devotions. He clasped his 
hands, and bent his head, with closed eyes, to the 
great astonishment of the court. It would, in any 


this position, and is allowed certain privileges not 
possessed by any other member. He is permitted 


to have more influence in arranging the order in | case, have been an improper time and place for such 
which business shall proceed; and although the | an act; but it was known, in this instance, to bea 
House may at any time vote him down and dis-| mere affectation of devoutness, intended to irritate 
regard his wishes, that is seldom done, except the judges whom he was about to address. 
for good reasons. When he rises to speak or Naturalness is by no means opposed to cultivation. 
to make a motion, he is generally recognized | One may have cultivated manners without being in 
by the Speaker, although several other members | the least artificial. Indeed, it generally requires 
may have risen at the same time. some degree of cultivation to become perfectly nat- 
ag rah | ural, just as it usually requires practice in writ- 
While these privileges are apparently attached ing to be able to express one’s meaning exactly and 
to the position held by the leader,—the chair- gracefully. Ease, and grace of manner, though ac- 
manship of Ways and Means,—the truth is, that) quired by practice, are not, on this account, artifi- 
in general the Speaker appoints to the position | cial; for the gentleman or lady who has them is able 
the man fittest to be leader, so that he enjoys | to act freely according to his or her nature. The 
If | highest culture is thus consistent with the most per- 
Affectation and conventionalism, 
on the contrary, are generally found in conjunction 


Chairman would very soon lose his control of | —. x 
+ | with ignorance and low breeding. 


the House. And it may be said to be a general 
rule, that the reality of leadership depends alto- 
gether on the personal force of character of the FORTUNATE ACCIDENTS. 

Chairman. If he is a strong man, he will guide| Results are sometimes accomplished by accident 
the business of the House with almost absolute | which could not, perhaps, have been secured by pre- 
power. If he is a weak man, he will be over- | pera ene han hat ene instances are ~~ 
ruled heneaied and there will be no permanent | Gin wana kas enon Bch asgom eat 
ys hin Ger nail alter een, On ae: which caused him great pain and distress. The doc- 


tors gave him no hope of recovery. At last he was 
ship of Thaddeus Stevens was very real indeed. | determined to put an end to the torment, and ina 
It would not be true to say that he was never de- battle, rushed into the thickest of the fight, expect- 
feated, but he almost always had his way about ing in this way to meet his death. But a lance pen- 





Se 





\the order of business, and he usually carried | trating his breast, opened the abscess and caused 


through the policy which he either originated or | bis entire recovery. 

adopted as his own. The reason of this, was| Protogenes, a Greek painter, was engaged on = 
bd | the 

that Mr. Stevens possessed the strength of will | pete et ong, Memeareeted te supeereing 


oot : animal as quite tired and ont of breath, in all re- 
and the skill in management that made it an act spects as he wished, except that he could not paint, 


of temerity for any member belonging to his! to nis satisfaction, the foam that should appear on 
party to oppose him. the dog’s mouth. 
When the leadership was conferred by Mr.| In disgust he took up the sponge with which he 
‘ 
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eleansed his brushes, and threw it at the picture, in- ! 


tending to spoil it entirely. It happened to strike on 


the dog’s mouth, and produced just the effect for | 


which the artist had labored hitherto in vain. 

A laborer, laughing very heartily at a joke of his 
wife’s, dislocated his jaw, so that he could not shut his 
mouth. This was no laughing matter. He tried his 
utmost to loosen the jaw, but in vain, and in despair 
threw himself on the floor, In doing this he struck 
the fender of the hearth with his face, and to his 


great delight, found his mouth restored to its ordi- | 


nary shape. 

Most happy was the accident of the idiot, who fell 
down stairs and cracked his skull. The bones were 
loosened which had before pressed upon his brain, 
and his intellect afterwards proved to be as vigorous 
as that of most men. 

——~+or ——_ ——- 


A CURIOUS PROBLEM, 


Most things in our world seem made for the use of 
man, and even the vermin that trouble him are 
found to be of service in some way to the general 
good. But a few singular facts puzzle every stu- 
dent of natural history. How docs it happen, for 
instance, that birds of paradise, the most beautiful 
birds in the world, are found only in savage coun- 
tries, Where there is no cultivated taste to admire 
their wonderful beauty ? 

Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, who has taken more pains, 
perhaps, than any one in our age, to obtain speci- 
mens of this bird, says there are eighteen known spe- 
cies, of which the finest have never been seen alive in 
Europe; and he, after years of search, could obtain 
specimens of only five species. He says, “It seems 
as if nature had taken precautions that these her 
choicest treasures should not be too common, and 
thus be undervalued, The northern coast of New 
Guinea is exposed to the full swell of the Pacific 
Ocean, and is rugged and harborless. 

“The country is all rocky and mountainous, cov- 
ered everywhere with dense forests, offering in its 
swamps, and precipices, and serrated ridges, an al- 
most impassable barrier to the unknown interior; 
and the people are dangerous savages, in the very 
lowest stage of barbarism. In sucha country, and 
among such a people, are found those wonderful 
productions of nature, the birds of paradise, whose 
exquisite beauty of form and color, and strange de- 
velopments of plumage, are calculated to excite the 
wonder and admiration of the most civilized and the 
most intellectual of mankind.” 





LAZY BEES. 

Bees in our country are models of industry, and 
lay up in summer rich stores of honey and bee-bread 
to supply all wants in winter. But they can grow 
lazy, if circumstances favor, like any other insects, 
or like men and women, 
lated in the biography of the late Dr. Todd. 
agreat passion for raising bees, and carried on the 


business extensively when he was living in Phila- 


delphia, and afterwards in Pittsfield, Mass. 


His zeal in the matter was the more curious, be- 


cause the bees had a special dislike to him, and 
would sting him maliciously when they troubled no- 
body else. 


him for days. 
enthusiasm in spite of all obstacles. 


A curious instance is re- 
He had 


Their sting was also very poisonous to 
him, often causing him to faint, and always affecting 
But he was plucky, and kept up his 
They played 
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“Odds! you area decent kind of a fellow!’”’ he ex- 
claimed. “Do you preach?” 
One day he went to church, and the eloquence of 


myself, Perhaps if thou hadst known that fact, thou | 
wouldst not have invited me hither.” 
“Is it possible,” exclaimed the host, “that a man 


. of your standing and information can be a me- | 
| the preacher so attracted him that he went again and | chanic?” 


‘again. ‘To some of his companions who sneered at| ‘I followed the business of « tailor for many 
” Y » ey ‘ - , © " 
| his church-going, he thus defended himself: “The | V3" returned the guest. “Look at my hands, 


: 2 The marks of the shears are there still. Some of 
| preacher's a sensible man; he keus about leather.” | the mayors of Philadelphia have been mechanics. | 


ii ; When | lived there, and while working at my trade, | 
| Loften walked the streets arm-in-arm with the 
RAILROAD POST-OFFICES. Pewee arse 2 —— occurred to me that either 
‘ e | wi articularly ring " or, g , 
A post-office on wheels, travelling from twenty- \ beara it pes him.” sonoring the other, and I don’t 
five to fifty miles per hour, is one of the modern im-; ‘The Dublin aristocrat did not give up his hold 
provements. It might be used to illustrate the pas- | upon the popular philanthropist, though it is doubt- 
sage in Daniel, where it is said that “Many shall ! ful if he —— further by the lesson of Yankee 
2 * equality thus presented. 
j run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 
A writer in the Boston Journal thus speaks of this 
public benefit: 


| viene 
| 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publi- 
cations. 


The service is now performed on sixty-two lines 
of railroad, on which the postal cars are drawn | 





ward of forty thousand miles every week day; and 
as they are moved, clerks assort the mails for the lo- 
cal offices which they pass, and for other offices and 
railroad lines with which they connect. 

This does away with the assortment of mailsin the 
distributing offices nearest to the point of delivery. 
The great Eastern mail, for example, is sent from 
the New York office in bulk, to the postal cars bound 
for Boston, and on the way there the clerks not only 
leave mails for large intermediate places, but have 
the Boston mail separated, and the letters and pa- 
pers for the offices of delivery beyond Boston, as- 
sorted and bagged, so that they can be sent by the 
most direct route, to the place of destination. 

There are seven routes converging at Boston on 
which there are postal cars, and the cars are drawn 


| We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
{either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
| of the postage for the year, Payment must be made 
in advance, 
| The money should be sent by Post-Ojice Money 
Order, Bank Check, or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. | 
On account of the large lists of some of the pub- | 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks | 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber, | 


Appleton’s Journal (weekly) . 
Arthur’s Home Magazine... 






















5 American Agriculturist......... 
over these routes nearly four thousand miles every | Chicago Inter-Ocean (weekly) . 
week day, there being double daily service on some | Detroit Free Press.........-.. 


roads, There are employed in these postal cars| Detroit Tribune . 
which connect at Boston forty postal clerks, at an 
annual salary of $1400 each; fifty-nine clerks at an 
annual salary of $1200 each; and nineteen clerks at 
an annual salary of $1000 each. The aggregate pay- 
ments to the postal clerks on all of the routes, num- 
bering over nine hundred, will amount this year to 





Harper’s Monthly 
Harper's Bazar... 
Harper’s Weekly 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, with steel engraving, “The 





one of the better class: The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. 
nish specimen copies of any of them, They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person or 
the same post-office as the CoMPANION. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number, 


“How much can you make a day?” a reporter 
asked a clean-faced, tidily-dressed boot-black, as he 
plied his brush, 

“About a dollar and a half, sir.” 

“What do you do with it?” 

“Give it to my mother, sir. She is sick at home 
with the rheumatism, and I support her and my lit- 
tle brother. Iclean the room, cook the meals, and 
do the washing.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“At 66 Pacific Street, sir.” 

«What is your name ?”’ 

“Patrick McMallon, and I am eleven years old.” 
“What church does your mother belong to?” 

“St. Peter’s, sir.” 

“Don’t the church help your mother in her sick- 
ness? I suppose there are rich people in it? 

“Yes, sir, plenty of them; but there’s a lot of poor 
people around worse than we are, sir.” 

“And so you are the head of the family?” 

“Yes, sir; I doeverything for’em, sir. The rent’s 
hardest; it’s five dollars a month, but I pay a dollar 
at atime, and keep things a-going.”’ 

Despite his pale face and delicate form, there was 
the pluck of a man in the boy. He shouldered his 
box, and sailed off into the District Attorney’s office, 
where he added another ten-cent stamp to his morn- 
ing gains. 
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This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style 
quality, variety of tints, and amount given, is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered to the public. The box con- 





CARE OF THE EAR. 
In his treatise on “Physiology,” Mr. Hinton is 


5 | Serofulous Tumor they had ever seen. 


We do not fur- | 


him a scurvy trick in Philadelphia, which disturbed 
his notions about the good morals of the race. 

They worked industriously through the first sum- 
mer, and laid in a large store of good honey. But 
finding that molasses hogsheads were as abundant in 
winter as in summer, they grew lazy and would not fill 


by us. 
ear does it perfectly. 


quite emphatic in his effort to make us understand 
that the passage of the ear does not require clearing 
Nature undertakes the task, and ina healthy 


Her means for clearing the ear is the wax, which 


tains, neatly initialed,— 

One-fourth quire each Azurine, Cream, Rose, Coffee, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
and style, neatly initialed. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six 
Gillott’s Steel Pens, a genuine Ivory Paper Folder and 
Cutter, anda Cushbman’s Rubber E ing and Ink Ex- 
tracting Pencil to remove ink and other stains from the 
fingers, paper, linen, wood, ete, Price $1. 









SPENT ALL MY EARNINGS» 
For Medical Advice 
AND PAYING FOR MEDICINE. 


Boston, May 15, 1871. 
H. R. Stevens: Dear Sir,—I have been a great sufferer 
from Scrofula and Scrofula Tumors (as many in this vi- 


| cinity can bear testimony), and I think the whole world 


ought to know of my case and how I was cured. 
About eleven years ago several small kernels made 
their appearance on the glands of my neck, gradually 


| growing larger, and one of them grew into so large a 


tumor it was 





htful to look at; while the others would 
range from the size of a hen’s egg down to a good-sized 


| chestnut, 


Fora period of ten years [ spent all my earnings ob- 
taining medical advice and paying for medicine, getting 
no better and constantly growing worse; have thoroughly 


toms . 
tried every remedy that we could hear of which was ree- 


ommended for the blood; have been treated by the physi- 
cians at the hospital, and by those who bear the title of 
being the best physicians in Boston, and was told by them 


| that they could do nothing more for me, unless they cut 


out the large tumor, which had at this point reached an 


| enormous size. 


I had frequent attacks of dizziness, With a constant 
pain in my head, and most excruciating pains in my side; 
was very weak and much reduced, and allof the physi- 
cians who attended me pronounced it the worst case of 
This was my 
hopeless condition when T heard of VEGETINE and how it 
was curing Scrofula where everything else had failed. I 


| procured some of it, and discontinued the use of all other 
| medicines, and in less than two weeks T could see a great 
| change; I was relieved from the pain in my head, side, 
| and dizziness. 


T gnined strength from day today. I fol- 
lowed on taking VEGETINE for one year, according to 


| directions, and it has entirely restored me to health; the 


large tumor and small Kernels have all disappeared from 


about $1,400,000. Eawetnett’s ecabis COSI Nae kei oo : - | my neck, and the whole surface of my skin is fair and 
2 Peterson’s Monthly Ma 3 30 | smooth. All of my friends, to whom reference can be 

LITTLE PAT. Sovitneee Monekiy : “ | given, pronounce this the most remarkable cure of Scrof- 

b . The Independent 4 1 60 | ula Tumors they have ever heard of, and this one case 

: The shoe-black boys do not all waste their — The Nursery ...... 2 00 must convince any one suffering from any disease of the 
ings in games, peanuts, and beer, and gallery tickets The Advance (Chica 430) blood, though physicians do say they cannot be cured: 
to the theatres. The Brooklyn Eagle thus pictures | Dristian Union, ....6. .eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee esse ees 435 | You can be if you will persevere and take this good medi- 


cine, for it will, without doubt, cure you, as it did me. I 
am, sir, respectfully and gratefully yours, 
ELLEN O’HEARN, 

| MISS O’HEARN has been a domestic in my family for 
eleven years, and I fully endorse the above statement. I 
think the great valne of VEGETINE ought to be known in 
every family, and I improve every opportunity to speak 
in its favor. 


MRS. J. TILLSON, 439 Broadway. 


_Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 
TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL, 


Giving fall instructions in Skinning, 
Mounting and Preserving Birds, Animals, 
Reptiles, Fishes, Skeletons, Insects, Eggs, 
&c. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 

—wn0f $1. Address 


8. H. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middleboro’, Mass. 


OPIUM HABITS, ic or Functional Disease Cue 1, 


5th year, One thousand testimonials, No publicity, No 
i No loss of time, State your case. Address F. E, 
MARSH, M.D., Quiney, Mich. 32—liteow 
Amateur Wood Workers 
Can find everything they require in rare and fancy 
Woods, planed ready for use at 
CEO. W. READ & CO.’S, 
186 to 200 Lewis St., New York. 
Send 3-c. stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 39—26t 


$ Enterprise Printing Presses. 


Just ovtT. 4sizes. Send stamp for catalogue 
toJ. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct 50—tf 


$15 SHOT GU 





with all Complications of Org: n- 











their combs, and gave their owner no reward for his 
The little rogues found they 
could get food without hard work, and concluded to 
Dr. Todd could get no 


constant oversight. 


have an easy life of it. 
honey from them. 


or 
READING IN BOYHOOD, 





It was a surprising fact, stated since Mr. Wilson’s 
death, that he read a thousand volumes in his ap- 
Prenticeship, though he was kept at work many 
hours every day, both earlier and later than is com- 
His industry in reading must have 
been marvellous, aud most of the books, also, were 


mon at present. 


of an instructive character. 
Theodore Parker read enormously in boyhood 


and almost exclusively valuable works. He says 
that he read Homer and Plutarch before he was 
eight, Rollin’s Ancient History about the same 
time, and lots of histories, with all the poetry he 
could find, before ten years old. There was scarcely 
He read, also, to 
His 
father examined him carefully on every book, and 
ifhe could not give a good account of it, he could 


’novel in the whole collection. 
g00d purpose, remembering what he read. 


not have another till it was read again. It is doubt 
ful if the reading of most boys in our day will com 


Pare with that of Mr, Wilson or Mr. Parker, either 


in the quality of the books, or in the accurate knowl 
edge acquired. 
——+or—___—_- 
“HE KENS ABOUT LEATHER.” 
The Rey, Edward Irving, an eccentric but eloquen 


clergyman of Scotland, once induced a cobbler, an 
infidel and a hater of clergymen, to attend church by 
talking with him about leather. Irving’s father had 

en a tanner, so that the preacher knew the pro- 


cesses of tanning leather. 


that the conversation became exciting to the man. 





“What do you ken about leather?’ asked the 
cobbler, as Mr. Irving touched upon that topic. Mr. 
Irving showed so much knowledge of the subject 


dries up into thin scales, and peels off and falls away 
imperceptibly. In health the passage of the ear is 
never dirty, but an attempt to clean it will infallibly 
make itso. Washing the ear out with soap and wa- | 
ter is bad; it keeps the wax moist, when it ought to 
become dry and scaly, and makes it absorb dust. 
But the most hurtful thing is the introduction of the 
corner of a towel, screwed up and twisted around. 
This proceeding irritates the passage, and presses 
down the wax and flakes of skin upon the membrane 
of the tympanum, producing pain, inflammation 
and deafness. The washing should only extend to 
the outer surface, as far as the fingers can reach, 





The Improved Florence Steel Skate. 
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‘These Skates are made of highly tempered steel castings, 
with japanned metal sole and heel plates. They are fur- 
nished with heel sockets and screws, and strapped ready 
for use, They are lighter and stronger and more elegant 


SOFT-SOAP AS A WEAPON, 

The most memorable cleaning that ever was done 
with soft-soap, was when it cleaned out a band of 
>| Savages: a 
QUICKLY and FIRMLY fastened to the foot. Sizes from 8 
to 1134 inches. 
the boot you wear. 


“Soft-soap”’ was first most effectually applied in 
this country by the Swedish women who defended 
the old (log) Swedes’ church below Philadelphia, be- 
fore the city was laid out. A friendly squaw gave 
notice of an intended attack by the Indians, The 
Scandinavian ladies were boiling soap, and they at 
once concluded to convert the contents of the kettle 
into ammunition of defence. They lifted it into the 
church, with firewood to keep it hot. As the warri- 
ors began to undermine the foundations, they re- 
ceived on their bare backs a spirited fire of the ter- 
. | rible material, which in due time sent them howling 
into the wilderness. The incident was related by a 
participant, who died in London at an advanced 
age. She was a granddaughter of the Swedish 
- | burgher, Suen Schule. 


on receipt of price, $1 25. 





FAMILY SOLDERING CASKET. 
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NOT ASHAMED OF HIS TRADE. 


{| _ The snobbishness that despises labor is itself most 
despicable. Many a noble American has improved 
the opportunity to rebuke it in courtly society. 


On a certain occasion, while Friend Hopper was 
visiting a wealthy family in Dublin, a note was 
handed to him, inviting him to dine on the follow- 
ing day. When he had read it aloud, his host re- 
marked ,— 

“These people are very respectable, but not of the 
| first circle. They belong to onr church, but not 
exactly to our set. The father is a mechanic.” 

“Well,” said Isaac, frankly, “I am a mechanic 


Every family should have one. 
Any boy or girl can use it. 
You can be your own tinsmith. 
This useful package consists of a Soldering Tron 


Use. It will pay for itself in a few days. Price 80 cents. 
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PERRY MASON & CO., 


Boston, 


Youth’s Companion Office, ? 
Mass. 


41 Temple Place. s 











than any cheap Skate ever invented, and are more | 
In ordering, you must give the number of 


These elegant Skates sent to any address, free of cost, J 


Seraper, Bar of Solder, Box of Resin, and Directions for ed 


Any of the above articles sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, ond a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch anda Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C, O. D., with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POW 


yy ‘DECALCOMANIE, 25 cts. 
20 25 Styles, no name, 10 ¢ts., with Price List; or 20 


8 Sheets Scraps, 25 cts. 
W. HW. WAITT, Box 282, Medford, Mass. 
Blank Scroll Ce 10 cts, Address J. B. ashen a 
es —t 


YELL & SON, 

Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 38—26t 
Acquaintance Cards, 4 Styles, no name, 10 cts.; 
or 20 Fancy Cards, 7 Styles, with name, 10 cts.; or 

sau, Renss. Co., N. 

DECALCOMANTE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 asa’til pictures, 50 cts. They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
| Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 


for 10 cts, ; 50 for 56 cts. Agents wanted, 
Address J, L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 


“Lamb Knitting Machine. 


Is the only Machine that can knit oll sizes of work, and 
narrow and widen it, that can shape and COMPLETE, 
without hand-finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves and 
Mittens, or knit them in all sizes; or knit Ribbed, Dou- 
ble, and Fancy stitches for Underwear, Jackets, Shawls, 
Scarfs, ete. It knits over 25 different Garments. Over 100 
per cent Profitin Manufacturing Knit Goods. ‘The Farmer 
trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 
Goods. Women make @5 a day with it. Agents wanted 
Send for Samples of work and reduced Price List. Ad- 
dress Lamb Knitting Machine Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; 
Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, I1.; or 922 Chestnut St., Phila. 


CHROMOS of every kind, Foreign and American, 20 
Magnificent 9x11 Mounted Chromos for $1. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. LATHAM & Co., 419 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 48 
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New Bu:falo Bill Lea ft ov 

00 : 20,! ; everyone wa \- 
ted eaunfaction metantand x lustrated Cita mene ie 
aietitatias oo Benne. (McCormick lock). 


For a case of Asthma, Cough or Cold that 
GOLD 


Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not cure. 
Large bottles 35cents. Circular free. Dr. F. 
W. Kinsman, Augusta, Me. Sold by Druggists 
everywhere. Package 6 bottles, $2. 5—ly 
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For the Companion. 


MISTAKEN KINDNESS. 


Under a spreading thistle leaf 
\ crass-bird built her nest; 

And there her little brood she fed, 
And warmed them with her breast. 


And in and out she softly flew, 
With only room to pass, 

So close the prickly covert drooped 
Its curtain to the grass. 


A gentle heart in passing near, 
The leafy shelter spied, 

And with a loving, kind intent, 
Turned the sharp leaf aside. 

Tt only seemed too rongh a thing 
‘To shadow such a nest; 

fhe pricks might wound some unfledged wing, 

Or pierce some callow breast. 


Alas, the wisdom so unwise 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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!eousness to the wicked class among whom he 
| had once been a fellow-criminal and ring-leader. 


ae na 
DRESS OF INDIAN SQUAWS. 

The correspondent of the New York Tribune | 

thus describes how the Indian squaws dress. If | 

they have not got to wearing striped stockings | 

and pull-backs, they have other articles of fash- 

jionable attire over which they spend time, and 

of which they are very vain. The ladies are the 

| same everywhere, whether their skin be pink 
and white, or red and brown. 


| 


The Indian squaws are exceedingly interesting 
to a visitor to the agencies. Their faces are 
more oval-shaped than the males, and less stern 

|of expression. One might even say they hada 
pleasing expression. They wear their coal-black 
hair in two braids hanging down on either side 
of their head. To one of these braids is fastened 
alittle bag ornamented with beads, and filled with 
sweet-smelling leaves. Their teeth are better 
than those of the men, white and even, and rare- 
ly decayed. This redeeming feature softens the 
sensual look of the large mouth and thick lips. 
Their eyes are large, almond-shaped, and some- 
| thing of a dark brown, sparkling and merry. 
While it is hard to associate the idea of beauty 


The storekeeper, with much kindness and good- 
nature, explained the matter so that Solomon 
Marrow understood it, and he went home a some- 
what discomfited, but a wiser man. 

When he appeared in his house, his wife asked 
him if he had found out what was meant by so 
much ditto. 

“Yes,”? said Uncle Solomon, grimly, “it means 
that I’m an old fool, and you're ditto.”—New 

‘ork Ledger. 





For the Companion. 
USE THE PRESENT MOMENT. 


Use the present moment, 
Never mind the pain; 
Heart soil needeth sorrow, 
As nature needeth rain. 
Soon the clouds will scatter, 
Blue will soon come back; 
Sweetest flowers will blossom 
In the tempest’s¢rack. 


Use the present moment; 
Forces meet thy need; 
Thy field thou canst not measure; 
Only plant thy seed, 
And the laws eternal, 
Working ceaseless power, 
Will bring thy harvest, surely, 
At the appointed hour. 
Mrs. M. F. Betts. 


BRAVE ACT. 


with a cargo of iron and deals for England, and 
whose bark encountered, on the 19th of October 
so fearful a gale that all the pumps were dis- 
abled, the ship’s side injured, and a great deal 
of the deck-load washed away. 

On the 20th of October a smack came in sight 
and Capt. Hansen’s crew, not believing the vesse| 
could live, left him with his bark “rolling most 
fearfully.” The captain remained alone, in the 
hope of getting his bark into Grimsby, in which 
he finally succeeded. Alone he managed to set 
the foresail and mainsail, and to light the sie. 
lights and the binnacle light, and then steereq 
towards the west. 

He was so fatigued that he several times fel] 
down from sheer weariness, and during the night 
he had several squalls. The cabin was full of 
water, which did much damage, as it rolled with 
the rolling of the vessel, and when he got the 
bark into Humber, Capt. Hansen’s strength was 
all spent. That seems to us, in its way, a great- 
er feat, because a lonelier feat, than many a pi- 
lot-boat rescue, in which the immediate peril is 
far more threatening. The courage of a grou 
of associates is always much greater than the 
sum of the courage which each individual in the 
group would separately exhibit. 


— +e 


RUSSIANS IN KANSAS. 


Sir Charles James Napier, “The Conqueror of 
Scinde,’’? was commander-in-chief of the English 
forces in India twenty-five years ago. He be- 
longed to a famous warlike Scotch family, and 
seemed to know no fear. The following is an in- 
stance of his “nerve.” 


Topeka, Kan., has recently been excited by the 
arrival of strangely-dressed Russian immigrants, 
They hail from the government of Samara, on the 
Volga, and are German in blood and language, 
being the descendants of German colonists who 
settled in that portion of Russia many years ago, 
They abide in sheepskin as their chief wearing 
material, and the natives of Topeka are expecting 
them to shed their woolly garments some time 
next summer, when the thermometer is at one 


with a squaw whose garments are dirty, yet I 
have seen those whose faces could not fail to 
please. 

Their usual garment is a calico dress, called 
chunwigga-uncku-minnie-hoa, made in one 
piece, with flowing sleeves. Itis gathered at the 
waist by a broad leather beit, worked with brass 
beads and ornaments of German silver. This 
sack is cut short, exposing red flannel leggings, 
called hoonska, and buekskin moccasins, hand- 
| somely adorned with beads and painted poreu- 
pine quills. 


That knew not what it did! 
The friendly leaf from dripping skies 
The open nest had hid. 


And now the cold rain fell anew 
The roofless nest around; 

The covert from the storm was gone, 
The little brood was drowned. 





So may our sharp defenses prove 
Of pain, and grief, and care, 
The shelter from a flereer storm, 

Or a more fatal snare. 


Sir Charles and Lady Napier were riding one 
evening, unattended, on the summit of the Ma- 
hablesh hills. The sun had just set, the path- 
way was narrow, bordered on one side by jun- 
gle, and on the other by a deep precipice. 


o> 


For the Companion. 
THE SAVAGE PRISONER TAMED. 


He was sent to Sing Sing, branded not only 
for immediate crime, but as a desperate charac- 
ter, who would be certain to tax the constant 
vigilance of the authorities, them 
trouble, 


and give 
In prison he became known as one who knew 
and 
would stop at nothing to aid his eseape back to 
his old sinful life, 


well how to seize secret opportunities, 


Once he actually did escape, 
and carried ont his plan so shrewdly that he ar- 


rived in New York, nailed up in a shoe-box, on | 


board one of the Hudson sloops. 

Some time after his capture and return to his 
old quarters, new officers were appointed over 
the prison, and the severity of its discipline was 





greatly increased, This convict, being already | 
a marked man, seemed to be singled out as a} 
special subject for punishment, and sometimes | 
received the lash without mercy for disorders or | 
offences against prison rules which others had | 
committed, Any fault or provocation which the | 
keepers could not trace they laid to him, and | 
made him suffer accordingly. 


Occasionally a red sack is worn, studded with 

| elk teeth, which is highly prized. They wear no 
covering for the head, either in winter or sum- 
mer. 
mer time with a variegated umbrella, 


ger rings, and armlets are in common use. 


er parts of the ear. 
large brass rings, to which are attached turquoise 
beads, divided into from five to ten longitudinal 
sections. In each section ave from three to five 
beads, fastened together by means of buckskin 
and rawhide. On the end of this ear-ring is the 
handsomest portion of a mother-of-pearl shell. 
I have seen as many as three of these articles of 
adornment in One ear. 


A necklace of the same material, and fashioned 


in the same manner, is worn about the neck. 


The only weapon carried by a squaw is a knife, 
called me Ja, placed in a handsomely beaded 


case and fastened to the waist-belt. 


For occasions of ceremony and dances the 
donned. 
These garments are gorgeous with bead-work, 
the shoulders and sleeves being covered with 
beads in various devices representing men and 
animals, The leggings have the same ornaments. 

They are expert in the management of horses, 


buckskin dresses and leggings 


are 


and at a distance it is difficult to distinguish a 


By-and-by, turning to his wife rather sudden- 
ly, but yet quietly, he desired her to ride on at 


Occasionally a squaw may be seen in sum- 
Pieces of 
German silver and brass wire are made into fin- 
Large 
holes, varying in length from a half-inch to an 
inch long, and from a quarter of an inch to a 
half-inch in width, are cut in the upper and low- | 
In these holes are fastened 


full speed to the nearest village, and send some 
people back to the spot where she had left him; 
and he furthermore bade her not to ask him the 
reason why he sent her. 

She obeyed in silence,—but then she knew her 
husband. Yet it was no slight trial of her cour- 
age, as well as of her obedience, for the way was 
lonely, and beset with many possible perils; but 
she rode boldly and rapidly forward, and gained 


a village a few miles distant in safety. 


The party whom she then dispatched and ac- 
companied met Sir Charles, however, about a 
mile from the place, following in his lady’s 
track; and he then explained the reason of his 


strange and unquestionable demand. 


He had seen, as they slowly walked their 
horses, first a pair of fiery eyes gleam at them 
from the jungle, and then the head of a full- 
grown tiger. He was sure, if they both rode on, 
that the terrible beast, following the instinct of 
its nature, would give chase; and he feared, if 
Lady Napier knew the dreadful peril at hand, 
that she might be so startled as to be unable to 
make an effort at escape; or, at least, that she 
would not consent to his own judicious plan, 
and leave him alone with his danger. 

So he tested her obedience, as we have seen, 
successfully. He remained himself, with only 
his holster pistols, confronting and controlling 


hundred and five degrees in the shade. 


The aristocracy wear long sheepskin coats, 
with skirts like a woman’s dress, which reach 
nearly to their heels; on the top of this coat is 
erected a sheepskin collar, which reaches to the 
upper edge of their ears. A round cloth cap, 
shaped like a sausage, in the form known as the 
“dabs,’”’ covers the heads of the Russian gentle. 
men, All of the person not covered with sheep. 
skin and cloth cap is covered with high-legged 
boots of the most substantial character, 

As laborers, the Russians, so far, do not seem 
to have “struck their gait.”” Some of them were 
sent down to work in the Carbondale mines, but 
failed on account of the antipathy felt for them 
by their co-laborers, the mules. Those coats got 
away with the long-ears. The frightened mules 
stampeded wherever one of the long-tailed sheep- 
skin envelopes, with a Russian inside it, ap- 
proached, or, if driven into a corner, the mules 
stood on their defence, and kicked the mutton- 
tallow out of every Russian who came within 
range. 

But the Russians can sing. Every night they 
gather in front of the Topeka House, or around 
the big paving rock at the corner, and sing, and 
sing, and sing. The women and girls never join 
the melodies; all the singing is.done by the men 
and boys, the shrill voices of the latter chiming 
in strangely with the heavier notes of tle men. 
Nearly all their melodies have a strangely plain- 


° r fr “buck.” hei the monster with the steady, unflinching glance | tive character. 
Bad as he was, this perseention made him squaw from a buck,” as their management of | of his eagla eye; and after a short gaze anda 


worse, All the demon in him awoke, When 
they tried to break his rebellious spirit by harsh- 
er inflictions, he only grew more ferocious, and | 
at last, when, one day, a squad of keepers, armed | 
with implements of punishment, approached the | 
forge where he was at work, he attacked them | 
with his red-hot iron, wounded two, and drove | 
the rest away. 

By the help of several fellow-convicts he was 
finally overpowered and secured, and then fol- 
lowed the inevitable lash. He was whipped un- | 
til he could not stand, and then confined till he | 
should recover, only to be taken out and whipped 
again. 

But before this sentence could be carried ont, 
the prison inspectors inquired into the case, 
and found that the blame had been misplaced. 
The result was another change in the prison gov- | 
ernment, and keepers who treated the old of- 
fender with fairness and merey. 

Under this management he improved so much 
that, from being the continual object of dread 
and suspicion, and almost a wild beast in feroe- 
ity, he became a favorite with all, gentle, tract- | 
able, quiet and obedient. 

As a reward for his good behavior, the warden 


vate in the prison yard, and allowed him to raise | 
chickens, The chaplain warmly befriended him, | 
and ere long had the pleasure of seeing him 
deeply interested in religious things. 

Before the term of his sentence expired he be- 
came a decided Christian, and asked for bap- 


| horses is identical, even to the incessant punch- 


ing of the ponies’ sides with the heels, and beat- 
ing the beast with a whip. 

In childhood they play as merrily as white 
children, making mud pies, building miniature 


| lodges, and seemingly making most of their time 


against the hardships of maturer years. Asa 
rule they all paint their faces. One of their 
fashions is to tattoo a small round spot in the 
centre of the forehead, and a streak down the 
centre of the chin. 


— > = 


WHAT “DITTO” MEANS. 


We have heard of a simple rustic who came 
back from his first visit to the city wondering 
‘that Mr. Co.” could be who “owns ’most 
We have forgotten whether he 
solved his troublesome abbreviation as satisfac. 


who ‘ 
all the stores,”’ 


torily as Solomon Marrow solved his. 


Solomon Marrow was an honest, conscientious 
old farmer, very intelligent in all that apper- 
tained to his especial calling, but sadly deficient 
Particularly was he ignorant 
of the numerous signs and abbreviations in book 
Until quite a late period in his life 
Uncle Solomon had never run up an account at 
He had paid, either in money or prod- 
At length, however, he pur- 
| chased a large tract of valuable land adjoining 
| his farm, and before he could make the final set- 
promoted him, gave him a little garden to culti-| tlement, he was forced to run up a bill at the 


in book learning. 
aecounts. 


the store, 
uce, as he bought. 


village store. 


On the first of January the storekeeper handed 
Uncle Solomon looked it over, 
and was a little surprised upon finding, all 


him his account. 


through the bill, the item of “Ditto,’’-—sometimes 
“to one lb, ditto,” then “to one peck ditto,” and 
also “to three yds. ditto.” It puzzled him. But 
being himself the soul of -honor, he believed the 








muttering growl, the tiger turned back into the 


jungle, leaving him free to follow his wife. 


~ > 


ORIGIN OF SOME POPULAR 
PHRASES. 





The origin of phrases and some of our com- 


mon words presents an interesting study. 


The term sub rosa is said to have originated 
| #8 follows: Cupid gave a rose to Hippocrates, 
; and from this legend arose a practice of suspend- 
‘ing a rose over the table when eating, when it 
was intended that the conversation should be 
kept secret, The explanation of “by hook or by 
crook,”’ is that in the olden times persons entitled 
to get firewood in the King’s forest were limited 
to such dead branches as they could tear down 
| With a hook or a crook without hurt to His Maj- 
esty’s tree, 

“In spite of his teeth,” originated thus: 

King John once demanded of a Jew the sum of 
ten thousand marks, and on being refused, or- 
dered that the Israelite should have one after an- 
other of his teeth drawn until he gave his con- 
sent. He submitted to the loss of seven, and 
then paid the required sum; hence is said to 
come the expression. The word “derrick” is an 
Americanism, and it had its origin in England. 

Early in the seventeenth century, when the 
office of hangman was no sinecure, one Derrick 
held the place, and among the Puritans and Cav- 
aliers alike, the name became associated with 
the gallows. The Puritans brought the word to 
this country, and gradually it was applied to 
hoisting cranes by a very natural process of 
metonymy. The word only appears in American 
dictionaries. 


A TRUE NORSEMAN. 


DO SHARKS HAVE FEELING? 

It would be demoralizing to most thoughiless 
boys to habitually handle weaker living crea- 
tures to whom mangling gave no pain, for the 
experiments they might try would make them 
familiar with cruelty. It seems incredible that 
the coarse theory of “no feeling,”? urged by many 
persons in their barbarous inflictions upon 
brutes, should find confirmation in fact any- 
where; but such is asserted of the shark,—on 
the authority of the Esquimaux, whatever that 
may be worth: 


The Esquimanx are in the habit of catching 
sharks, both with nets, baited with salt meat, 
and with a hook and line. They are hunted for 
the sake of the oil which is expressed from their 
livers, and for a substance very much like sper 
maceti, which is obtained, under pressure, from 
their flesh. Sir Leopold McClintock says the 
Esquimanx assert that the shark is insensible to 
pain, and that Petersen, who was his interpreter 
in the voyage of the “Fox,” related how he had 
plunged a long knife into the head of one which 
was feeding on a white whale entangled in his 
net, but that the brute continued his repast, not- 
withstanding. 

As Sir Leopold remarks, it must be remembered 
that the brain of a shark is extremely small 
compared with the size of its huge head, and he 
says that he himself has seen bullets fired 
through them with very littie apparent effect; 
but if these creatures can feel, the devices prac 
tised upon them by the Esquimanx must be 
ernel indeed. The dogs of the hunters are not 
allowed to eat either the skin or the head, the 
former being very rough, and the latter produc 
ing giddiness and sickness.—Land and Water. 


The old Norsemen were hardy sailors, fearless 
of danger, and expert in difficulties. Their bold 
adventures in frail vessels excite wonder in our 
time. But their spirit still lives in their chil- 


tism. Within the walls of Sing Sing a new life 
opened to the hardened transgressor, who had 
grown up from a neglected street boy, and had 


a i) 


littl 
DEPRECIATING. 
Housekeepers in New England villages some 


storekeeper to be the same, and he resolved to 
| confer with his wife before making any objec- 
tion, thinking that she might, perhaps, have becn 


purchasing feminine furbelows nnknown to him. Juic 


never known, till he became a convict, the teach- 
ings of the Gospel, 

The gentleness which that Gospel inspires first 
softened his heart, and made him listen to truths 
that saved his soul. 

The above is, in brief, the story of “Jim the 
desperado,”’ first published in the columns of the 
Outlook, a religious paper of New York. 
was reloasc 





Jim | 
l,and became a preacher of right- 


So home he goes and questions his better half. 
“See here, Betsey Jane, what kind of stuff is 


this ’ere ditto you've been buyin’ ?”’ 


Betsey Jane was both surprised and indignant. 
She had never bought a pound of ditto in all her ! 


life. 


So back went Uncle Solomon, and in no very 
mild or modest terms did he commence to expos- 
He thought it hardly fair, to say nothing 
of the dishonesty, for him to be thus charged 


tnlate, 


with goods which he had never received, 


dren, and one of these descendants has just per- 
formed a feat worthy of the most daring Viking 
of early times: 

Perhaps there is no greater test of heroic cour- 
age than a voluntary encounter with great perils 
alone, where an escape from those perils has been 
opened, of which others have availed themselves. 
Snch heroism has been recorded this week, in 
the case of a Norwegian captain, Capt. Adder 
‘Hansen, who, on the 6th of October, left Gefle 








times have a foolish fashion of depreciating 
everything on their tables, although nothing 
could be more tempting than their cookery. 


At one of those teas where every article was 
delicious, and the only fault was a superabnt- 
dance of goodies, a lady especially compliment 
one variety of cake. 

“O, la! don’t speak of that,” said the: hostess. 
“Why, [only stir up that for Moses (her young: 





est) ta hold in his hand,” 
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_ THE YOUTH'S 


‘ try her hand at secret writing, though of course 
there was no need. 

Vinegar and lemon, you know, are very differ- 
ent things; but as both are acid, she thought 
vinegar might serve the same purpose, and 
there was not a lemon in the house. 

Very quietly, while Hannah was busy, she 
took the cruet, and poured some into a spoon. 

“Tll tell mother,” called a voice over her 
shoulder. “Turn it out! Turn it out! Turn it 

iout!”? * 

It was a green parrot who spoke, a great pet 
with th+ family, who was allowed the range of 
the house. 

Susie dropped the spoon, and ran up to the 
nursery, never doubting that the parrot would 
| really tell. 


























For the Companion, 


A KEEPSAKE. 
“Look at this little lock of hair!” 
The old man said. 
Precious, I guessed, for the tender thought 
Of a dear one dead. 
“Nay, for it grew where the silver locks 
Shadow my brow; Her mother had forbidden her ever to meddle 
It fell near seventy years ago, | With the castor, and she was afraid, as Hannah 
And I keep it now isaid, “she might get more pepper and vinegar 
than would be pleasant,” if Polly told. 
Mrs. M. O. Jonnson. 


“In memory of my father’s faith 
In God’s great eare, 

For 2 moment dark with threatening death 
And a heart’s despair.” 





* A fact. 
+> —_—_—— 
MUSICAL PUZZLE. 


And the old man told, with softened voic 
An « old, softe d voice, ARRANGED FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 


The thrilling tale: 
“It was when my fourth gay spring shone out 
On forest and dale, 


Look at it carefully, and turn it every way t il 
you can see how to read it. 


| 
| 
“My father carried his axe and me | 
Into the wild; 
The woodman loved the innocent glee 


Of his little child. 





“T stood beside as the quick strokes rang 
Merry and sweet, 

And stooped to gather the pretty chips 
That fell at my feet. 





~<+2>> 





“T stooped, and stumbled, and fell; the axe— 
It could not stop, 

With the curly head on the very spot 
Where the edge must drop. 





For the Companion. 


THE FIRST SNOW. 
Stay in the house! Why, mother! 
I’m six years old, you know! 


| 
“But heart and mind out-travel the hand | 
| Never a boy as big as 1 
/ 
| 


When woe impends, 
And horror can blind a father’s eyes Would be afraid of the snow! 
As the blow descends. 
Cap, and mittens, and tippet ? 
I ust have them, I s’pose! 
Overcoat ?—No!—what could I do 
All bundled up in clothes? 


“He dropped in terror; was his the fate 
To slay his child? 

Then lifted himself to face the worst 
Of his anguish wild. 

Watch, now, and see me tumble 

Could it be? Right into the snow-drift there ; 

Snow all over my jacket! 

Snow all in my hair! 


“O, wonderful! joyful! 
God’s love and care 
Had suffered no thread of life to part 
But a lock of hair! 
Isn’t it glorious fun, mother? 
Buy me a bran new sled,— 
The runners of shining steel, mother 
The top of brightest red. 


“The father kneit on the sod and wept | 
A thankful prayer; 
Then gathered the severed ringlet up 
With reverent care. 
Boys like winter, and cold, and snow, 
’Cause they are strong and tough, 
And I’m the gladdest boy in town, 
For now there’ll be fun enough! 
Joy ALLISON, 


“Tt shall be,’ said he, ‘for me ard mine 
To have and hold, 
Of God's great love a relic and sign 
As the tale is told.’”’ E.L. E. 


lS 








+2 





For the Companion. 


SUSIE’S EXPERIMENT. 


For the Companion. 

| HOW THE LITTLE CLADES BE- 
HAVED. 

| Now, Sophie and Mamie, remember that you 
| must behave your very best at Mrs. Bellgood’s, 
| if I let you spend the afternoon with Maude. 
| Mrs. Bellgood is very particular,—she does not 
like rude little girls; and if I hear of any rough 
behavior there, I shall certainly punish you.” 

And little Mrs, Clade, their mamma, went on 
dressing the two little girls very quickly, for, 
with her five children, she seemed to be con- 
stAntly busy. 

The two oldest, Sophie and Mamie, had been 
invited to spend the afternoon at a neighbor’s to 
amuse Maude, a baby of two years; and it 
seemed to them that mother talked of nothing 
but behavior all the time they were getting 
ready. 

They were healthy, hearty children, full of 
life, and a little wild at home; so they were par- 
ticularly charged to be gentle at Mrs. Bellgood’s, 
| and not to hurt Maude. 

It was a winter afternoon, and the little girls 











Susie had a plan. 

She meant to keep it all a secret, and she 
thought it a very great secret indeed. 

She stole down stairs to the kitchen, like a lit-| wore checked woollen dresses, and very clean 





tle mouse, and waited till Hannah was busy | 
Washing the dinner-dishes, after clearing the | 
table. What did she want? 

Just to get the vinegar-cruet. 

But what could she do with vinegar? She had 
tasted it once or twice, and disliked it very 
much, She had bathed her mother’s head some- 
times, but she never had headache herself. 


white aprons, with such tightly-braided hair 
that their eyes seemed to be strained wide open; 
and Sophie, who was dark, had a top-knot of 
scarlet ribbon, while Mamie’s fair hair was tied 
with blue. 

They felt rather solenm and subdued, after all 
their mother’s charges; but a visit was a visit, 
" and Mrs. Bellgood’s room was very large and 
Well, she remembered hearing a story of a| pleasant, and had many pretty things init. The 
little girl who was kidnapped, and forced to sing | lady herself was very pretty, too, and wore ear- 
and dance in theatres, who had written in gered rings and dangling things that the children 
juice a tiny note to her parents, or any one who! loved to look at, while she seemed to be always 
might get it, and befrietid her. painting flowers, or doing fancy work of some 

This would look like blank paper, till brought | kind. 
near a fire or light, and then the writing could; She was making some beautiful pansies this 
be seen. afternoon with her paint-brush; and Maude was 
; ® was a slender chance, and the story may | tumbling about the floor, and langhing out lond 
‘ave been wholly “a made-up one; but it came | in a very gleeful way. 

Out that she was returned to her parents. | Mrs. Bellgood told Sophie and Mamie that she 

Susie was greatly interested, and she wanted to} was glad to see them, and asked after their 











COMPANION. 


mamma; then she placed three little chairs for 
the children, and telling them that she was very 
busy, and that they must amuse themselves, she 
sat down again to her painting. 

Sophie and Mamie seated themselves very de- 
murely; and little Maude, following their exam- | 
ple, pulled her chair directly in front of them, | 
and sat down, too. Then she laughed, by way 
of attracting their attention; but the little visi- 
tors glanced solemnly at each other, and did not 
even smile, 

Then Maude got down out of her chair, and 
went up close to each of the little girls in succes- 
sion, and gazed up in their faces, and punched 
them, as if to see what they were made of; but 
never a word said they. 

Finally baby took to the floor again, and turned 
2 kind of somerset, and looked to see what effect 
that had; but neither Sophie nor Mamie ap- 
peared to wink an eyelash. 

“What good children!” said Mrs. Bellgood, | 
without turning around. ‘How very quiet you | 
all are!”? She had rather dreaded this after- 
noon; but she felt that she ought to invite the 
little Clades there, and that Mande, who was an 
only child, would be better for some children’s 
society. | 

But some one else looked in upon the scene 
just then, and laughed heartily at the funny pic- 
ture before her. This was little Maude’s aunt, a 
very pleasant-looking young lady, who liked to 
see children enjoy themselves; and when she saw 
that funny row of serious little faces all staring 
hard at one another,—for Maude was as quiet 
now as the others from sheer surprise, — she 
could not tell what to make of it. | 

“What are you playing?” she asked. | 

Sophie looked at Mamie, and Mamie looked at | 
Sophie, and then the oldest little sister said, very | 
solemnly, “We are behaving; mother told us to.” 

Then the young lady laughed again, and what 
do you think she did? Just spilled the children 
very gently out of the chairs on the floor, and 
told them to roll around and do something, and 
not sit there as prim as if they were in school. | 

The spell was broken, and they laughed and | 
talked, and really did enjoy themselves; and | 
baby Maude brought her beautiful great picture | 

| 
| 











books; and one, called “The Cat’s Tea-party,” 
was perfectly delightful. | 
And when Sophie and Mamie went home, and | 
their mamma asked them if they had behaved | 
themselves, they said that they tried, but a lady, | 

who was Maude’s aunt, wouldn’t let them. 
ELLA RopMAN CHURCH. 


~~ 





For the Companion. 


BILLY’S DINNER-PAIL, 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
CExampLe: A skein of thread; to long for. 
hanker.) 

Turf; to unite metals. 
Aun article of apparel; a frolicsome leap. 
A kind of pastry; « funeral pile. 
Sour; an inhabitant of central Asia. 
A month; a city officer. 
To hasten; to empioy. 
Possessive pronoi:; soft earth, 


2. 
BLANKS, 

(Fill the second blank in each sentence by dropping the 
second syllable from the word in the first blank. EXaM 
YrLe: He found no among the of the prison. 
11(ti)mates, in-mates.) 

He was » but by no means - 

His was clearer than his i 

He was the necessity of -—— banished. 

I did not doubt his that the spike was an 


Hank, 


JENNIE, 





























He would not have valued a 


You should not strain this through the until 
it becomes ———. B, 
3. 
REBUS. 


so much as his 











Fourteen musical instruments. aes 








Shall I tell you one more story about Isaac 
Hopper? 

He was the boy who liked pie, you remember, 
and loved little squirrels too well to hurt or dis- 
tress them. 

One day he played a naughty trick on a boy 
named Billy, who went to school with him. 

Isaac threw away the contents of Billy’s din- 
ner-pail, and filled it with sand. | 

He meant it for fun, to see what Billy would 
do; but the boy was poor, and not very well fed. 
When he opened the tin pail, tears filled his 
eyes, for he was very hungry. 

Most likely you have never in your life been as 
hungry as he was. 

When Isaac saw this, he was sorry. He had 
he had done as he would not like to be done by, 
if he were a poor boy. 

He put his arm around him, and owned his 
fault at once, 

“Don’t cry, Billy,’’ said he. 
was only in fun, and I’m sorry. 
have half my dinner.” 


Here, you shall 


while they went to school, he shared his own 
nice lunch with the poor boy; and Billy, in this 
yay, faved better than ever before in his life. 





M. O. JOUNSON, 


not intended to trouble him so, and he saw that | 


“fT did it, but I) 


And not only that day, but always afterwards, | 


4. 
HIDDEN FRUIT. 
(One kind of fruit in each line.} 
Call me, in the morn, up early 
From my nap, please! Be the hour 
Ere the sun dries up each pearly 
Drop of nectar in each flower, 


Give a big rap, early, teacher, 
For the problem on my mind 
Is to range for fruit that’s richer 

Game than e’er cur ran to find, 


O, my teacher, rye is covering 
Rich fruit-fall I mean to see; 
Near the plumpest I'll be hovering, 
Ere you, up, run eagerly. 


| INDIANA, 





Conundrums. 


Why are bakers very self-denying people? Be- 
cause they sell what they knead themselves. 
Why is chloroform like Mendelssohn? 

it’s the greatest of modern composers. 

What tree is of the greatest importance in history? 
The date. 

What tune makes everybody glad? Fortune. 

What is an old lady in the middle of a river like? 
Like to be drowned. 

When is the French nation like a baby? When it 
is in arms. 

Why is a bird caged like a hardened sailor? Be- 
| cause he doesn’t care for the cat. 

What is that which has a head and no body, yet 
which goes everywhere, and which is admitted into 
all society? A postage stamp. 

What is the difference between a belle and a bur- 
glar? The belle carries false locks, and the burglar 
false keys. 


Because 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ark, mark, Denmark. Den, Eden, Sweden. 
Any, many, Germany. And, land, gland, England. 
In, ain, pain, Spain. Ey, key, Turkey. Ice, nice, 
Venice. Ere, here, where, O where, nowhere. 

2. Innocents Abroad, Hypatia, Pennsylvania Pil- 
grim, Old-fashioned Girl, On the Heights, Tent on 
the es 

3EVE 


VALOR 
T 


EL 
NOTES 

TRESS 

| 4. Say dun, Sunday. Many do, Monday. Stay 
(dune, Tuesdav. Sandy weed, Wednesday. Thurs- 
| day, had rusty. Lfadry, Friday. A day's rut, Sat- 
urdav. 

; . Poland, Police, Polka, Polite, Polonaise (u-a's), 
| Polar. 
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THE LARGEST GARDEN 
WORLD. 

We hear sometimes of Egypt as (anciently) “the 
Garden of the East,” and of California as the “‘Gar- 
den of America;” but these are figurative phrases 
used to express fertility. China has an enormous 
literal garden, all under actual tillage; or, as an 
exchange puts it, China has the Jargest population 
of any country in the world; it has the longest and 
greatest wall ever built; and it has, also, the largest 
and most fertile garden ever cultivated. 

The Chinamen, who walk over bridges built two 
thousand years ago, who cultivated the cotton plant 
centuries before this country was heard of, and who 
fed silkworms before King Solomon built his throne, 
have fifty thousand square miles around Shanghai, 
which are called the Garden of China, and which 
have been tilled for countless generations. 

This aren is as large as New York and Pennsylva- 
nia combined, It is all meadow land raised buta 
few feet abovo the river, and has lakes, rivers, ea- 


IN THE 


nals, 2 complete net-work of water communication, 
The land is under the highest tilth. Three crops a 
year are harvested. The population is so dense that 
wherever you look you see men and women in blue 
pants and blouse, so numerous that you fancy some 
fair or muster coming off, and all the people have 


turned ont for a holiday. 


OUR NEXT NEIGHBORS, 
An exchange relates the following incident, which 
answers the question, Who are our neighbors? in a 
very ingenious way. 


The Raleigh (N. C.) News reports that Rev. Dr. 
Pritchard, of that city, referred in his Thanksgiving 
sermon to a conversation held some years ago be- 
tween Dr. Thomas E. Skinner, formerly of Raleigh, 
now of Georgia, and an anti-missionaryist. Dr. 
Skinner, he said, was soliciting aid for foreign mis- 
sions, and applied to this gentleman, who promptly 
repulsed him with the reply, “I don’t believe in for- 
eign missions. I won't give anything except to home 
missions, I want what I give to benefit my neigh- 
bors.’ 

“Well,” replied Dr. Skinner, 
gard as your neighbors? 

“Why, those around me,” replied the brother. 

“Do you mean those whose lands join yours?” 
quire . Dr. Skinner. 

“Vo id 

“We “i,” 
own?” 

“Abont five hundred acres, 

waned far down do you own? 
ne 

aw hy, I never thought of it before, but I suppose 
1 own half-way through.” 

“Exactly,” said Dr. Skinner, “I suppose you do, 
and I want this money for the Chinese—tire men 
whose land joins yours on the bottom.’ 

The hardened brother had never thovght of that, 
and gave a good sum for foreign missions. 





“whom do you re- 
” 


in- 


* said Dr. Skinner, “how much land do you 


* inquired Dr. Skin- 


a 
BRAVE BOY, 

Frontier boys, at a very early age, are accustomed 
to danger and self-protection; but it is not often 
such an act asthe following is recorded, which was 
performed by a boy about ten years of age, son of 
Thomas Potter, who lives on Mariposa Creek, Cali- 
fornia, Says the Merced Express: 


About three weeks since, Potter left home, taking 
his wife with him, and leavi ing little George to run 
the ranch in their absence. Potter left in the morn- 
ing, with the intention of returning that same even- 
ing, but on account of an accident was unable to do 
so, and little George was compelled to remain at 
home ¢ alone during the night. About twelve o'clock 
that night the little fellow heard Astrange noise out- 
side the house. 

He arose, dressed himself, and went out tn the 
dark to sce what the noise meant. 
chicken house, from whence the noise proceeded, he 
liscovered a large wildent, which, upon his ap- | 

roach, started towards Liaw as if 


he boy ran back into the house, seized his father’s 


On reaching the | 


it meant battle. | 


THE YOUTH’S 


! gun, and started back to war with the pan 
brute. 

Half way between the dwelling and the chicken | 
house he again saw the eat, which he shot, killing it | 
instantly. The next morning, bright and early, the | 

father returned, and found the cat lying on the front | 
steps, where his little boy had dragged it after it was 
killed. The animal weighed thirty pounds. That 
little boy deserves a gold medal for ‘his bravery. 


~ —_ 


YOUNG 
The New York Times has this paragraph in refer- 
ence to the little lions which are being nursed by a | 
terrier. When the lions get a little older they will | 
| probably eat their nurse, if the keepers are not care- | 
ful: 


Carefully caged in the dimly lighted lower regions 
| of the ¢ ‘entral Park Museum are two young lion 
leubs. They are three weeks old, a pair,—lion and 
lioness,—fine, healthy little creatures, and in two | 
| we eks more will be old enough to be shown to the 

ublic. They are the progeny of the pair of beasts 
me as Lincoln and Jenny in the Museum. But 
| the mother, being, from confinement, or some other 
| cause, unable to nurse them, they were at once giv- 
| en to a large terrier, whose puppies were taken away, 
| and who plays the part of a foster-mother. 
| She seems, indeed, as fond of the enbs as if they 
| were her own offspring, and covers them with ca- 
| resses, though they are already half as big as she is. 
| It is a curious fact, that lions reared in captivity are 
not as gentle as those ¢ aptaured and tamed. The 
parents of these cubs were caught when wild, and | 
| tamed; are very tractable, while some of the other 
lions, which were born and brought up here, are 
sullen and ferocious. 


LIONS NURSED. | 








a 
MENDING RUBBER BOOTS, 
Arubber boot is useful, especially if you own its 
mate, and the walking is sloppy. But arubber boot 
with a hole in it is about as useless as a broken bot- 
| tle, and almost as diffienlt to repair. Here is a re- 
ceipt, however, froma the Christian Weekly, which 
may save an old pair of rubber boots: 


Cut virgin or native India-rubber with a wet knife 
into the thinnest possible slices, and with shears di- 
vide these into threads as fine as fine yarn. Puta 
small quantity of the shreds (say one-tenth or less of 
the capacity of the bottle) into a side-mouthed bot- 
tle, and fill it three-quarters full of benzine of good 
| quality, perfectly free from oil. The rubber will 
swell up almost immediately, and in a few days, es- 

yecially if often shaken, assumes the consistency of 
oa If it inclines to remain in undissolved 
masses more benzine must be added; but if too thin 
and watery, it needs more rubber. A piece of solid 
rubber the size of a walnut will make a pint of the 
cement. This cement dries in afew minutes, and 
by using three coats in the usual manner, will unite 
leather ‘straps, patches, rubber soles, backs of books, 
&e., with exceeding firmness. The India-rubber, 
unvuleanized, can be obtained at most large stores 
where rubber goods are sold, and at some drug stores. 





wil ipntcsiaienionen 
BARELY SAVED 
It is dangerous for foot passengers to walk on rail- 
road tracks; but one rarely has sucha narrow es- 
cape as a2 woman in Pennsylvania, of whom the 
Seranton Republican speaks: 


The passengers on 2 train on the Lehigh and Sus- 
quehanna road, yesterday were startled by the thrill- 
ing situntion of 2 young woman upon the track, a 
little way from the Pittston station. It appears that 
she was walking along the road, and by some mis- 
hap had her foot eanght between two rails. ‘This, in 
the presence of an approaching train, made her po- 
sition most alarming. She grew white with terror, 
pulled at her foot with all her might, and struggled 
to free herself from what seemed to her a fearful 
fate. At length, as the train approached nearer, she 
managed, by a superhuman effort, to tear her foot 
away from between the fatal rails, leaving the shoe 
that had been on it behind, and hastening away, in 
sheer exhaustion, from the spot. We could not learn 
her name, but those who witnessed the incident will 
long remember that woman’s agony, 2s she seemed 
to stare death in the face. 


—_— — 


UNCLE SAM'S STOCK, 

Uncle Sam is not much of a farmer, though he 
owns a large amouut of land. He has distributed 
a number of farms among his children with a some- 
what lavish hand. He owns, however, considerable 
stock, as is shown from official reports. 

At the close of the fiscal year there were in the 


military service of the government 10,137 horses, 
9,739 mules, and 51 oxen, These animals, and the 


horses belonging to officers (which are their private 
property), consumed during the year 681,477 bushels 


of corn, 162,979 bushels of barley, 44,317 tons of hay, 
2,362 tons of straw, 873,668 bushels of oats, 38,225 
bushels of bran, and 405 tons of corn fodder. Twen- 
ty-five ambulances were purchased at a cost of 
$194 50 each, and five hundred sets of six-mule team 
harness, ut a cost of $66 per set. 


- 7 
BOILED PINEAPPLE. 


A boiled leg of mutton with caper sauce is a dish 
fit to set beforeaking. But boiled pineapple and 
mutton,—well, here is the story: 


A member of Parliament, wishing to conciliate a 
neighbor, who was a voter, sent him a pineapple 
from the hot-house. 

“I hope you liked it,’’ he said_to the old man, 
whom he met a few days afterwards. 

“Well, yes, thankee, pretty well. But I suppose 
we sort of people are not used to them fine things, 
and don’t know how to eat ’em.” 

“How did you eat it, then?” asked the M. P. 

“Well,” said the man, “we boiled em.” 

“Boiled it!” sighed the M. P., in horror, thinking 
of his pineapple. 

“Yes, we boiled ’em with a leg of mutton.’ 


en 
“CARRION.” 


| ‘The little girl was right in substance, if she did 
use the wrong word: = 





A bright little girl, having been desired to write a 
sentence introducing the word “carrion,” presented 
the following to her teacher: 

“Bad children often carrion in church, when they 


| 


| “cure-alls.”’ 
| which, in a very extensive practice, have proved their 





| onght to be quiet,” 


CO} MPAN ION. 


JAN. 18, 1876, 





COMMON SENSE vs. PREJUDICE. 
y R. V. Pierce, M. D., of the World’s Dispensary, Buf- 
Talo, N. Y., Author of “The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser, ete., etc, 


I am aware that there is a popular, and not altogether | 
unfounded, prejudice against “‘patent medicines,” owing | 
to the small amount of merit which many of them possess. | 
The appellation “Patent Medicine,” does not apply to my 
remedies, as no patent has ever been asked for or obtained 
upon them, nor have they been urged upon the public as | 
They are simply some favorite prescriptions 


superior remedial virtues in the cure of the diseases for 
which they arerecommended. Every practicing physician 
| has his favorite remedies, which he oftenest recommends 
| or uses, because he has the greater. confidence in their 
virtues. The patient does not know their composition. 
Even prescriptions are usually written in a language un- 
intelligible to any but the druggist. As much secrecy is 


Does the fact that an article is prepared by a process 
known only to the manufacturer render that article less 
valuable? Ilow many physicians know the elementary 
composition of the remedies which they employ, some of 


employed as in the preparation of proprietary medicines. | 
| 


which have never heen analyzed? 
know how Morphine, Quinine, Podophyllin, Leptandrin, 
Pepsin, or Chloroform, are made, or how nauseons drugs 
are transformed into palatable elixirs; yet they do not 
hesitate to employ them. Is it not inconsistent to use a | 
prescription, the composition of which is unknown to us, 
and discard another preparation simply because it is ac- 
companied by a printed statement of its properties with | 
directions for its use? 


Some persons, while admitting that my medicines are | 10 


good pharmaceutical compounds, object to them on the 


ground that they are too often used with insufficient | 


judgment. I propose to obviate this difficulty by enlight- 
ening the people as to the structure and functions of their 
bodies, the causes, character and symptoms, of disease, 
and by indicating the proper and judicious employment of 
my medicines, together with such auxiliary treatment as 
may be necessary. Such is one of the designs of the Pco- 
ple’s Medical Adviser, forty thousand copies of which 
have already been published, and are sold at the exceed- 
ingly low price of $1 50,and sent (postpaid) to any address 
within the United States and Canada, 

If you would patronize medicines, 
pared, use my Family Medicines. 


scientifically pre- 
Golden Medical Discov- 





ery is tonic, alterative or blood cleansing, and an nne- | Violet 


qualled cough remedy; Pleasant Purgative Pellets, scaree- 


| o 
ly larger than mustard seed, constitute an agreeable and | Toilet 


reliable physic; Favorite Prescription, a remedy for debil- | | 
itated females; my Compound Extract of Smart-Weed, a | 
magical remedy for pain, bowel complaints, and an une- 
qualled Liniment for both human and horse-flesh; while 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy is known the world over as 
the greatest specific for Catarrh and “Cold in the Ilead,” 
ever given to the public. 

These standard remedies have been before the public 
for many years,—a period long enough to fully test their 
merits, and the best argument that can be advanced in 
their favor is the fact that their sale was never so great as 
during the past six months. Com. 

A NEGLECTED Coren, Coin, or Song THROAT, Which 
might be checked by a simple remedy, like Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches,”” if allowed to progress may terminate 
seriously. Com. 


Corticelli’s Spool Silk. 
30—-26t seware of substitutes, 


$5 to $2 





per day at home. Samples worth $1, 


free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
$1 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 


YLARK’S IN NDELI BLE PENCIL is the best to 
mark clothing. Agents’ samples mailed, cts 


Box Ml, No. Hamptot, Mass. 39-16 
ISE WISTAR’S BALSAM of ‘Wild © herry 


for coughs and colds, and suffer no more. The genu- 
ine has the signature of “J. Butts” on the w rapper. 50 
cts. -and $1 a bottle. —It 








FINELY- -PRINTED V isiting Cards sent, post- 

5 paid, for 25 cts. Send stamp for samples of Glass 

Cards, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, ete. We have over 

oy pee Agents wanted. 

A. H. FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass, 

Oops for SORRENTO CARVING and 

E WELNG planed, and sold in any quan- 

8. and c. W. a 's, 39 Charlestown St. 
(Haymarket Square), Bost¢ 

Orders by mail promptly filled. 











Send for Price 
List. 49—tf 


Machine Twist it is 
important for the ladies to know which 
isthe mostreliable. Itisthe Eureka, 
sold by dealers everywhere. 


IN BUYING 





Of the pre prettiest we isiting Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 different va for age | 
sent with each new order. W. ‘ANNON, 46 
_Rneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 20—ly 


i Loweet Priced and BEST.” 


= Do Your Own Printing! 


Press _ for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 

er sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
B fitin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 

























great fun and make money fast at 
Sprinting. Send two stamps for full cata- 


y 
S,loeve of .type, etc.,to the Manufacturers 


EY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
FINELY PRINTED VISITI NG CARDS, 


40 with your name on all of them, sent for 20 cts. Be- 
fore sending elsewhere, send 3-cent stamp and get sam- 
ples of all my Visiting Cards and full particulars. I will 
also send you one pack wok my Acquaintance Cards, three 
styles, for 10 cts. Addre 
‘. . W. ASHRU “RNE & CO., ae, 
1 ____ ‘Mid dle 


A HO LIDAY 
THE REST THAT CAN BE MADE. 

TO ‘- and Fascinating. 

Ty 

owns PRE SS. 















catningee fa HEAT, 0. WOODS, 2 CO. manufrs 


& dealers in all k 
49 Federal Street, — 


TERIAL, 





Type put up expressly fo for Amateur Print- 

‘4e ers, by the New England Type Foundry, 

105 ban = ay Street, Boston, Mass. Sen ame, - 
specimen 


Few practitioners | BE 


| BOOK. It sells at sight. 
| EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY GIVEN. 





LAST SEASON our Agency 
business surpassed all others, 
It amounted to a quarter mil- 

lion of dollars. Many Agents 

laid up from two to threo 
thousand dollars each, in 





quick, Send two 3c. stamps 
for valuable specimens, libera’ 
terms,&c. Address: THEILLU: 
TRATED WEEKLY, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, or Atlants,Ga.] 














WANTED. | “Reliable Agents to sell Dr. A. W. 
CH latest and most Moe work, entitled 
“DR. CHASE’S FAMILY PHYS AN, "ARR IER, 
-KEEP ER, AND SECOND iec E It -"T BOOK, % 

giv ing, in plain language, the Cause, Symptoms, and 
‘Treatment of Diseases of Persons, Horse: = ha dattle ; In- 
struction in Training Horses, Bee-keeping, , ete., to- 
gether with a very large number of ye: ne Re fcceipis ts, 
of great value to the People,—in fact, THE PEO 
8 needed in every house hold. 
Agents more than double 
their money. Sample Copies sent on receipt of Retail 
—— i ‘or terms address 

2— CHASE PUBL ISHING CO., TOLEDO, On10. 
























GENTS as year, postp: paid. —Fashion journal. Ls arge 
quarterly paper. H. - WARREN, Westfield, Mass. 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
rience, containing descriptions and rules ‘for the 
SEN treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
psia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin Dis- 
a ete., ete., wil be sent by mil free of 
charge to any one ‘send- ing their address to 
Drs. 8S. 8S. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
York. we’ The standard receipts in this 0 
book are worth hundreds of dollars to any Be 
2t 


person w itha famil y- 


The tender and delicate Fd of 
freshly-gathered violets is exhaled 
by this delicious toilet water. The 
tenacity with which the refreshing 
aromaclings to woven fabrics, to the 
hair and tothe skin, is very remark- 
able. Sold inhal- pint bott les by alldruggists, 





Water 
Agents for the best selling Prize Package 





WANTED. in the world. It contains 15 sheets paper, 
15 envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil, patent 
Yard Measure, and a piece of a Single package, 
with Ee age Circular f 
_2- BRIDE & CO., 769 3 roadway, A 
aan A MONTH. —Agents wanted everywhere, 
Business honorable and — lass. Par- 
ticulars sent free. Addre 
Zz. WORTH & C x St. Lonis, Mo. 
PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR, which 
is so common nowadays, may be entirely prevented 
by the use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in 
thousands of cases where the hair was coming out in 
handsful, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to 
promote a healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same 
time unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. <A single appli- 
cation will render it soft and glossy for several days. 
MIXED CARDS, Snowflake, Repp and 
Plaid, sent for 20 cts. Splendid inducements to 


Agents. Termsand Samples forStamp. (New 
Year’ 8 Cards.) 
2—3t F.S. Tou MAN, Box 301, Brockton, Mass. 


Your Name Elegantly Print- 
ed on 12 TRANSPARENT ISITING 

Canps, for 25 Cents, Each card contains 

a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
Nothinglike themever beforeofferedin America. Biginduce- 
ments to Agents. Novertr Printine Co., Ashland, Mass. 





Sample « copy of the Boston Rambler, 
and all styles of Cards, with choice of 
Premiums. 


Address, with stamp for pos- 
tage, Rambler Publishing Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass 


HENS LAY Something tc make Hens Lay made 
® from fresh Blood, Bones and Meat, dried 
and ground toas WEET meal. Fowls = it very much, 
Trial bags 50 cts. and $1; = Ib. bag, $2 5 
CKSON & BOW KER, 
49—13t 35 No. Market St., Boston. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian. It will do the w cg of a $250 
pee 4x6, $14; 6x9. $37; 8x12 
RINTING 
PLETE FOR 85. Stamp for 
catalogue to CURTIS ‘CI 
ELL, Type Bo. y 21 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Established 1847. 21—26t 


ian 28 Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless; no publicity. 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. ( ‘arl- 
ee a ae ee 187 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
A AGENTS wanted for our illustrated Montilly, 
established five years. Splendid 
Premiums, large commissions. Sample copy, with 


beautiful dark ground Chromo of Hyacinth or F uchsia. 
15cts. Home Guest PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


NATURE'S FACE POWDER °: Free samples 


by mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. J. * Brows & COy 
504 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Established 183t. 
20 DECALCOMANIE PICTURES 25 cents 
2 sheets Scrap Book Pictures, 25 cents; 3 Card 

be hromos, 25 cents; 12 Gem Chromos, 15 cents. Samples 
f all 10 cents. Descriptive cirenlar for 3 cent stamp. 
5: We bt SSELL & CO., Medford, Mass. ll-eow26t 


§ Sample to Agents! i in every family. 
Large pei! Send sta 
MIKOLAS, New ‘Beatord, Mass. 
' 
New style Diamond Visitin; Cards 
IEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE 
Nothing” like them ever before presented. 50 Ass 
Cards, including Snowflake, Marble, etc., postpaid, 25 cts. 
Terms to SE sent with each new order. _— ss 


—It . J. SPEAR, Medfield, Norfolk Co. 














or ‘Acme of Beau- 











NAME 85.5% 


neatly printed on 40 fine Bristol 
Cards tints) for 10 cts. and 3- 
ct. stamp; on 50 Assorted Cards 
ie = alike) 30 cts. Fal outfit, 15 cts. 
CLINTON Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


and Stamp we send 16 LARGE PAGES 
of et reading, by the best authors, two 
new and beautiful 3 page 8 SONGS, and two 
charming ee jeces by a, com- 
posers. . W. RICHARDSON 

2—It an. 


WAY UP. Only 0c! 


a ass. 





Only 10 cts. reen stamp; pack of % 
“Acquaintance” Cards, 6 tints, 6 styles. 
It E. L. Sm1tH, 93 Federal St., Bostor. 
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